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CITIZENSHIP PRIZE ESSAYS. 


On March 30, 1893, the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocrETY OF WASH- 
INGTON announced by special circular and in the American An- 
thropologist (volume vi, 1893, pages 223-224) a proposed award of 
prizes for essays on “ The elements that go to make up the most 
useful citizen of the United States, regardless of occupation.” 
Two prizes were offered : ‘“‘A first prize of $150 for the best essay 
and a second prize of $75 for the second vest essay among those 
found worthy by the Commissioners of Award.” The prizes 
were declared open to competitors in all countries. November 
1, 1898, was the date fixed for the closing of the competition. It 
was provided that the essays should be examined and adjudged 
by five Commissioners of Award, including one anthropologist, 
one educator, one jurist, one statesman, and one other not spec- 
ified, of whom at least one and not more than two should be 
members of the Society. 

On October 25 the Commissioners of Award were announced 
(by circular and in the American Anthropologist, volume vi, page 
330) as follows: Anthropologist, Dr. Danten G. Brinton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania ; educator, Dr. DanteL C. GiLMaN, 
President of Johns Hopkins University ; jurist, MeLviLLE W. 
Futter, Chief Justice of the United States; statesman, ADLAI 
E. Stevenson, Vice-President of the United States ; not specified, 
Dr. Ropert H. LAmporn, of New York. At the same time the 

date for the closing of the competition was postponed to March 
1, 1894. 

On March 2, 1894, the Secretary of the Society, Mr.Weston Flint, 
tabulated by their pseudonyms the 42 essays received. Under 
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instructions from the Commissioners of Award the Secretary, 
aided by two members of the committee originally appointed to 
arrange the details of the competition, made a preliminary ex- 
amination of the papers and arranged them according to appar- 
ent merit in three groups. The 42 essays were then placed in 
the hands of the Commissioners, who examined the entire num- 
ber carefully, and in most cases repeatedly, until on May 29 a 
verdict was reached. On the evening of that day a special meet- 
ing of the Society was held, at which the seals of the envelopes 
containing the pseudonyms of the successful competitors were 
broken, and their names were announced and the essays were 
read before the Society. 

- Of the 42 essays received under the terms of the competition, 
32 came from the United States and nine from foreign coun- 
tries, besides one not specified. Seventeen states and five for- 
eign countries were represented. Five essays came from the 
District of Columbia and an equal number from Spain ; four 
came from Ohio and three from New York; two each came from 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and the 
state of Washington ; one each came from Connecticut, Den- 
mark, England, Indiana, Iowa, Java, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Syria, Tennessee, and West Virginia; and one is of un- 
known source. 

It is worthy of remark that about three-quarters of the essays 
were thought meritorious by the Commissioners of Award, and 
that about one-third of all were deemed especially good. Both 
the extent of the competition and the excellence of the essays 
attest the widespread and intelligent interest felt in the import- 
ant subject of American citizenship. 

The Society is under obligations, which it is a pleasure here to 
express, to the eminent gentlemen who kindly assumed the diffi- 
cult and delicate task of examining and passing upon the essays 
offered in competition for the citizenship prizes. 


The two prize essays, with the pseudonyms and names of the 
authors, are appended. 
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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Elements which Make up the Most Useful Citizen of the 
United States. 


BY ARISTIDES (PROF, SIMON NEWCOMB, U. 8. N.) 


Should we interpret our theme in its broadest sense our con- 
clusions might be reached with great ease. A study of the 
conditions of human progress would lead us to the conclusion 
that during the last hundred years the most useful men have 
been those who have done most to mould the life, thought, and 
activities of the nineteenth century. In their ranks we find 
scientific investigators who have made discoveries in the laws of 
steam and electricity ; inventors who have embodied these laws 
in useful forms, and so applied them as to promote the welfare 
of mankind ; captains of industry who have built and managed 
steamships and railways, and opened new avenues to Nature’s 
stores of wealth; philosophers who have voiced the aspirations 
of the people for liberty ; jurists and teachers who have shown 
how that liberty could be so exercised and limited that every 
man should bea help to his fellow-men. Judging the future by 
the past, we shall be led to the conclusion that the elements of 
greatest usefulness in the citizen of the future are those calcu- 
lated to make him the most successful discoverer, inventor, 
manager, administrator, legislator, jurist, or teacher. 

But a closer examination of the words of our theme shows its 
intended field to be narrower and more suggestive.. In defining 
the most useful citizen we should consider him simply as a 
citizen. For us he is not a specialist in any field of activity, 
however useful, but a man among men, influencing his fellow- 
men by showing them the good they all might do. 

The elements which we are to consider will be yet further 
limited and suggested by adopting the economic idea of value, 
according to which usefulness depends not only on utility but 
on scarcity and difficulty of acquisition. From this point of 
view our most useful citizen will be one who possesses in the 
highest degree those qualities which are not only useful in them- 
selves, but so far from universal that the good of the community 
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requires their wider diffusion. As citizens we are all engaged, 
consciously or unconsciously, in making history. More than 
ever before does the prosperity both of ourselves and of our 
children depend on our social, industrial, and political conduct. 
Never before were correct public judgments of such conduct so 
necessary to the general welfare. The most useful citizen is he 
who can infuse the most practical wisdom into this conduct, 
and promote among his fellow-men the deepest insight into its 
consequences. To do this successfully he must not only be a 
wise man himself, but possessed of those personal qualities 
necessary to make others accept the results of his wisdom. 

Guided by these preliminary considerations, we must place 
sane, disinterested, and frankly spoken views of public questions 
high in our list. To the formation and expression of such views, 
wide intelligence and sound practical judgment are necessary. 
He who is to influence his fellow-citizens for their own good 
must be so familiar with the political and financial history of 
his country as to know how the problems which confront us 
have been treated by our fathers, what have been the conse- 
quences of that treatment, and in what way we may improve 
upon it. He must also possess that sagacity in foreseeing the 
effect of public measures which long experience will aid, but 
which no education can provide. . 

With these qualities must be combined a standard of political 
morality in advance of public opinion, yet not so far in advance 
as to alienate public sympathy or make the acceptance of his 
views impossible. Always remembering the maxim “ Magna 
Dii curant, minima negligunt,” he will be careful not to consider 
as small things any political customs which tend to demoralize 
the public conscience. He will be in advance of public opinion, 
but not out of sight of it. 


The most useful work in which the citizen thus equipped 


can engage will be the purification of our politics. We must 
leave it an open question whether this work can best be done 
_ through an active leadership in one of the great political parties 
or by remaining outside of them and acting as an independent. 
As parties are now organized, it is not certain that our citizen 
could successfully take a high place in the councils of either. 
Granting that he could, which every optimist must hope to be 
the case, his efforts and utterances will not be of the kind with 
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which the public is most familiar. He will be careful to exact 
from his own party a standard of political morality fully as high, 
perhaps a little higher, than that which he holds up to the oppo- 
site party. He will not be found taunting the opposite party 
with its evil deeds this year and next year sustaining his own 
party in doing these very same deeds. 

Of especial interest will be the ground which he takes in a 
nominating convention. He will not be a member of any fac- 
tion claiming recognition of its supporters. He will feel that in 
selecting a candidate to be submitted to the voters of his State 
or district he is executing a public trust for the benefit of his 
party and of his country. He will be above making devotion to 
his personal fortunes a condition of support. The result will be 
that no dicker by which he shall agree to support the nominee 
of another faction in consideration of the nomination of one of 
his own faction will ever be made with him. If asked to sup- 
port a bad man on condition of having the name of one in whom 
he believes placed on the ticket, he will reply that he demands 
nothing but the nomination of men whose character and stand- 
ing will commend them to public support; that he considers all 
such men as belonging to his faction, and believing that only 
such ought to be nominated, he will not support any others. 

His voice will be loudly heard in all matters that pertain to 
the ascertainment of the public will through the legal forms of 
elections. He will never cease to point out to his fellow-partisans 
as well as his fellow-citizens that the will of the people is the law 
of the land; that all the legal machinery of elections is devised 
to ascertain that will, and that the man or party who tries to 
make it work in such a way as to express something known to 
he different, is trying to make the machine do something which 
it never ought to do, and should be as severely condemned by 
his own party as by the other. In such a matter as the district- 
ing of a state he will denounce a gerrymander as unsparingly if 
proposed by his own party as when it is proposed by the other. 

High though his standard may be, he will not be a chronic 
bolter. The very fact that his opposition to an unworthy can- 
didate will be impersonal will secure his support for any worthy 
candidate who receives the party nomination. If told that he 
is bound in honor to support the nominee of the party, irre- 
spective of merit, he will reply that there is only one obligation 
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higher than this, the obligation of the citizen to protect the state 
against corruption. If a candidate is proposed whose nomina- 
tion he thinks should meet with public condemnation, he will 
oppose it in convention for that reason and for no other, and will 
not turn back on his word so far as to assure the public that it is 
a good nomination after it is made. 

If we accept the view that our citizen can be more useful as an 
independent than as a partisan leader, the character of his ac- 
tivity will be very obvious. He will take an active interest in 
public affairs and a judicial view of the policy and nominations 
of both parties, always voting for the candidates which seem to 
him the best, and urging others to do the same. Under no cir- 
cumstances will he appear before Congress to promote measures 
in which he has a personal or pecuniary interest. 

Intelligent and patriotic citizens who take the views of public 
affairs which we have just described are by no means rare; but 
their usefulness is greatly diminished by their failure to make their 
imprint on the minds of their fellow-men. We must, therefore, 
add to the qualities we have described those elements which will 
make our citizen a power for good. It would seem to follow that 
our most useful citizen must be, in his chosen profession or field 
of activity, a successful man. It is an unfortunate fact that one 
whose life has been a failure, no matter how meritorious may 
have been his motives, does not command the highest respect of 
the world. But in laying down this principle we must not con- 
sider success in too narrow asense. Gained by unworthy means, 
it would afford the worst possible example for the young. On 
the other hand, if worthy means have been adopted, apparent 
failure may have been‘substantial success. One may seem to fail 
in the great majority of his attempts and yet make such an im- 
pression on his fellow-men by his conduct and writing as shall be 
a power after he has passed away. Measured by one standard, the 
public life of George William Curtis might be called a failure ; yet 
the growing strength of his ideas of civil-service reform make 
it one of the finest examples of success that our generation can 
hold up to the rising one. The position of the martyrs, whose 
blood was the seed of the church, is among the grandest in his- 
tory. Yet we may draw a broad line between a successful mar- 
tyr and an unsuccessful one; between one whose life and works 
are calculated to excite the admiration of his fellow-men, and 
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one who is doomed to oblivion when once lost sight of. It is 
also not necessary that the success of our citizen should be 
marked by what the world ealls brilliancy, for this is not a quality 
which the young should be encouraged to aim at. 

Yet another essential element is a readiness to take an active 
part in public affairs. The combination of this quality with the 
high standard of political morality which we have already de- 
scribed is not socommon as it should be. The unfortunate fact 
appears to be that devotion to party, or to party leaders, acts as 
a more powerful incentive to public activity than devotion to 
the moral elevation of the community. Our men of intellect 
either find attrition with those who control politics to be dis- 
tasteful, or they occupy positions in which they do not feel at 
liberty to speak their minds with the frankness which should 
characterize the most useful citizen. What we want is an in- 
vasion of our political domain by men animated by the motives 
we have described, and willing to make the same exertions to 
carry their point that the active politician constantly puts forth. 
If the qualities necessary in the invaders are both rare and 
needful, they must stand high among those of the most useful 
citizen. 

It being conceded that our citizen should be able to influence 
his fellow-men for their own good, it follows that he should not 
be wholly wanting in those qualities which make the successful 
diplomatist and politician. It is true that we should be cautious 
in giving a very high place to these qualities. The divergence 
between the temper of the scientist and that of the diplomatist 
or politician turns on the point that the work of the one ends 
where that of the other begins. The scientist considers only what 
is true in fact and what is best in results; but when the diplo- 
matist and politician have discovered what is true and what is 
good, they are only at the beginning of their task. They must 
consider whether their fellow-men are prepared to accept and 
act upon the truth and, if they are not, how the truth must be 
modified and made palatable. Immediate results must depend 
upon success in dealing with this very delicate problem of accom- 
modating the true and the good to the tastes of a possibly unap- 
preciative public; and, were no results but immediate ones to be 
considered, we should have to place the qualities in question 
very high in our list. But we must also remember that the 
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earnest and repeated proclamation of a truth which cannot be 
disputed is sure to make itself felt in the long run, and therefore 
persistence in proclaiming it may compensate for want of tact 
in its adaptation. 

Of equal importance with the qualities which we have described 
is that of correctness of view. If our citizen maintains fallacious 
economic or political theories, all the good qualities which he 
possesses may be sources of evil rather than of benefit to the 
community. He must therefore have a correct appreciation of 
the way in which economic causes act in promoting or retarding 
the general welfare. He must see farther into the action of such 
causes than do men in general. He must therefore have had a 
better education in economic principles than that afforded by 
the daily press, which enforces only the average views of the 
average man, and rarely avails itself of profounder investigation 
or more careful study than that to which the average man is 
himself prone. 

One field in which this greater breadth of view should be es- 
pecially conspicuous is that of the ethics of charity. It being 
conceded that the highest aim of the best man is the greatest 
good of the greatest number, we must remember that individual 
men are constantly passing away, as the waters of a river flow 
by us, but that the human race as a whole, like the river itself, 
is to endure through the ages. Our citizen will therefore clearly 
perceive that the good or evil fortune of the individual is ngt 
alone to be considered, and that the effect of any proposed policy 
upon the race must always be carefully investigated. Hence as 
a promoter of charitable works he will hold that the effect of 
charity on the race is more important than its benefit to the in- 
dividual relieved. In the presence of distress his question will 
not be, Can I relieve this fellow-being? but, Can I promote in 
him those qualities of sturdy manhood, independence, and in- 
dustry which, once implanted in him, will be inherited by his 
posterity? If he finds that the only effect of charity would be 
to promote abjectness, demoralization, and dependence, he will 
resolutely refuse it because of the conviction that it is better the 
man should die as he is than that he should live to breed an 
abject, demoralized, and dependent posterity. 

Our most useful citizen cannot be a selfish man, and esprit de 
corps is so nearly the opposite of personal selfishness as always 
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to command respect; but it is liable to degenerate into a form 
of class selfishness, all the more dangerous because of the very 
respect which it commands. So far as it consists in devotion to 
such common interests of a class as do not conflict with those of 
| _ the public, it is to be commended ; but the most unselfish devo- 
tion to the interests of the corps may result only in endeavors to 
promote its interests at the expense of those of the public. The 
latter frequently fails to see the great difference in the two cases, 
and it is therefore essential that our citizen should see it and 
govern himself accordingly. 

Physical qualities are not to be left wholly out of considera- 
tion. We recognize more clearly than did our ancestors that 
mental qualities are closely associated with them, and that a man 
cannot attain to his fullest development without a basis of phys- 
ical health. We must therefore assign to the latter a high place 
among the elements of usefulness. At the same time we should 
'  inelude under this term something more than a successful per- 
formance of the animal functions. To be really useful, physical 
health should be associated with that tireless energy to which it 
is so conducive. Who is languid in body is languid in mind, 
and he who loves ocean and mountain for their own sake will 
probably have the mental energy necessary to make an impres- 
sion on the world. 

Finally, good stature, breadth of person, and commanding 

_ presence may be included in our list as elements which, though 
y adventitious, are yet not without importance. While the small 
man may in the long run exercise as much influence as the large 
one, it will take him longer to make that influence felt. He 
needs more tact to avoid being overlooked in the crowd. The 
man whose very presence commands attention can impress his 
; will on others with apparently better grace than can the man of 
| mean stature; whose entrance may seem obstrusive where that 
of the other would appear graceful. 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Citizen. 


BY HOMO (w J MCGEE, BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY.) 


I, 


The standard of citizenship is indicated by individual and 
national success. 

A nation is at once a group of individuals and a solidarity in 
which each individual is directly or remotely related to all others. 

Considered simply as an individual, that person is best and 
most useful who is strongest, most active and longest lived, and 
who thus does most toward the subjugation of the lower powers 
of nature for his own good and the good of his children; con- 
sidered simply as an integral part of a nation, that individual is 
best and most useful who contributes most to the state and thus 
promotes in the highest degree the welfare of his fellows; but in 
many respects the welfare of the individual and the weal of the 
nation are opposed—the physically and mentally perfect man 
may direct his strength against his neighbor and thus become 
an enemy of the nation, while the unselfish weakling may so far 
yield to his stronger neighbors as to become a slave. 

The antagonism, or rather the reciprocal balance, between the 
individual and the nation is fundamental and inevitable; it is 
the balance of the rights of the one against the rights of the 
many, the balance between egoism and altruism. That nation 
or solidarity is strongest and best in which the rights and bene- 
fits of the one and of the many are most delicately adjusted—in 
which the common welfare is attained with the least sacrifice of 
individual welfare, and in which individual welfare involves the 
least possible sacrifice of common welfare; and considered as a 
citizen of such a nation, that individual is best and most useful 
who most justly divides his powers between selfish and unselfish 
ends, who does most for the nation with the least loss to indi- 
viduality, and who maintains the strongest individuality with 
the least loss to the nation. 
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II. 


One of the tests of individual excellence is found in the power 
and persistence of nations; for if the individuals are good the 
nation flourishes and persists, while if the individuals are not 
good the nation suffers disruption or dies out, according to the 
excess or defect of individuality among its component members. 
Accordingly, the history of nations affords a means for deter- 
mining the specific qualifications of the desirable members of 
the body, or of the good citizen. 

The primitive nation was a family group, comprising an auto- 
cratic head with a number of subordinates. When enlarged, this 
group was a gens or clan, in which there were subgroups each 
dominated by a subhead, but all subordinate to the general 
head; and when still larger, the group sometimes became a 
tribe, in which there were major and minor subgroups of vari- 
ous orders, the whole composing a hierarchy; but this auto- 
cratic type of nation, whether patriarchic or hierarchic, has not 
stood the test of time, and has disappeared or is disappearing 
from the face of the earth. So, measured by this test, the con- 
stituent of an autocracy, whether he be head or subordinate, is 
not good. 

In the survival of the fittest among nations, the patriarchies 
grew into hierarchies or suffered destruction; still later the 
hierarchies either grew into monarchies or suffered destruction, 
and in this way autocratic government gave place to monarchic 
government. At first the monarchy was absolute and closely 
akin to the hierarchy, but the absolute monarchies failed to 
stand the test of time and gave place to limited monarchies and 
republics. So, measured by the standard of power and persist- 
ence, the monarchy is an inferior nation, and the individual 
living under monarchic conditions does not best subserve the 
sum of public and private interests. 

Just as patriarchy gave way to hierarchy, and hierarchy to 
absolute monarchy, and absolute monarchy in turn to limited 
monarchy, so limited monarchy is giving way to democracy or 
republicanism; already the foremost nation of the earth is a 
republic, and all other civilized nations are either republican 
or undergoing change in the direction of republicanism. So, 
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according to the experience of the ages, the best nation is the 
republican one, and the best citizen is the individual adapted 
to life under republican conditions. 

While the histery of nations thus indicates the qualifications 
of good citizenship, it does not explain why republican citizen- 
ship is good, but the reason is easily seen: It is in a republic, 
above all other forms of government, that individuality is most 
highly developed and most widely diffused, and that interaction 
among individuals is most completely spontaneous. So it may 
be inferred from the history of nations that, other things equal, 
individuality and spontaneous interaction (or codperation) are 
the highest excellencies of citizenship; and from these roots 
spring strength of character and patriotism. 


IIT. 


Whatsoever the individuality of the citizen and the spon- 4 
taneity with which he codperates in promoting general welfare, 
no citizen is good unless he is able to contribute more energy to 
the subjugation of lower nature and the promotion of humanity 
than is required for his own support; for if individuals give less 
than they take, the nation must quickly come to an end, while 
it is the nation in which individuals give most in proportion to 
their dralts that flourishes best and persists longest. Now, 
human life comprises alternate or successive periods of assimila- 
tion and dissemination. In infancy the individual is occupied 
in assimilating food and gaining bodily strength; in youth the 
individual assimilates knowledge and gains mental strength, and 
in adult life the energy thus stored up is disseminated for private 
and public benefit. So that individual is best for himself and 
for his kind who disseminates longest and (other things equal) if 
most abundantly, and, accordingly, longevity and strength are 
among the most important qualifications of the individual. 

Individual characteristics, including longevity and strength, 
are the joint product of inheritance and of acquisition (or educa- 
tion, using the term in the broadest sense). é 

Acquisition (or education) represents the joint product of in- = 
dividual effort and of coéperative activity on the part of the 
national solidarity, ¢. ¢., the joint product of individuality and 
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human environment. So largely is this true that civilized men 
are mutually dependent, and can acquire nothing worth acquir- 
ing, do nothing worth doing, indeed hardly continue to exist, 
without the aid and coéperation of their fellow-men. This co- 
operative element in determining individual characteristics is 
akin to the element involved in national existence and success, 
and the test thereof is found in the history of institutions, includ- 
ing governments; and the lesson of the history of institutions is 
the same as that of the history of nations—for republican insti- 
tutions, tending at once to develop individuality and spontaneous 
codperation, persist, while institutions not so constituted fail in 
the race for survival. 

Inheritance is the product of the purely animal element in 
human existence, and under its laws there is a linear or temporal 
relation by which the solidarity among individuals is rendered 
more complete. Under the laws of inheritance no man lives 
unto himself alone, but unto his children and his children’s 
children, and under his parents and his parents’ parents; and 
the test of excellence—i. e., of the ability to give out more than is 
absorbed of the energy required for the advancement of human- 
ity—is found in the history of individuals and families. 

In the beginning of human existence man was a plastic or- 
ganism differing from other organisms in more symmetric and 
extended adjustment to environment—an adjustment of such 
character that when environmental conditions were insuperable 
the organism was modified or displaced, rather than destroyed 
like the higher or lower or fewer-sided organisms. Then in the 
struggle for existence the more plastic of the human genus sur- 
vived, and thus plasticity was developed. So man came to be 
the most delicately adjusted to his environment of all organisms ; 
and this delicacy of adjustment is the measure of development, 
or of excellence among the animate and inanimate things of the 
universe. 

Many individual and racial characteristics, and all character- 
istics in some degree, represent the product of exercise ; and by 
exercise in the adjustment of his character to his environment 
man came gradually to react on the environment, and later to 
modify environmental conditions, and eventually in a large 
measure to mold his environment to his will and control the 
lower powers of nature, and those individuals and groups who 
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most perfectly molded their environment survived, while the 
less capable disappeared. In this way human control of lower 
nature acquired strength, and by natural selection strength was 
increased ; the end sought required long continued individual 
activity, and by the survival of the fittest longevity was devel- 
oped; the work required intelligence, and by constant exercise 
and inheritance mind was expanded and improved ; the task re- 
quired codperation among individuals and families, and through 
the survival of the fittest altruism and patriotism bloomed and 
fruited. Thus the test of time shows that strength, longevity, 
intelligence, and altruism are most excellent among individual 
characteristics. These qualities are handed down from genera- 
’ tion to generation under the laws of inheritance. If they are 
inherited in large degree, the individual and the family survive 
and the nation is strengthened ; if they are inherited in small 
degree, the individual, the family, and the nation fail in the 
struggle for existence. So the excellence of an individual as a 
constituent of a nation is measured in part by blood or lineage, 
and the individual is not to be measured by himself alone, but 
by his ancestry and his probable progeny. 


So the quality of good citizenship is indicated by the history 
of nations, the record of families, and the character of the indi- 
vidual. The history of nations shows that the good citizen must 
possess that individuality and patriotism which are fostered by 
and consistent with republican government. The record of fam- 
ilies shows that the useful member of society must possess 
strength, that degree of vitality and physiologic plasticity which 
lead to longevity, as well as intelligence and altruism; and the 
study of individuals gives coincident indication. 

From these general considerations the character of the good 
citizen is easily drawn: He should be strong of body and vigor- 
ous of mind; he should be plastic of body, so as to be quick to 
maturity, ready to recover from disease or wounds, and long to 
withstand the buffets of life; he should be adjustable of mind, 
in order to learn quickly, to turn readily from one occupation 
to another, to profit by experience, and to harmonize with his 
fellows ; he should be industrious, for without industry there is 
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no exercise, and exercise with inheritance makes the man; he 
should be sober and temperate, for otherwise his powers are dis- 
sipated ; and he should have a line of ancestry of similar char- 
acteristics, for it is only through inheritance that the persistency 
of traits is assured. Coupled with these characteristics, there 
should go that altruism and patriotism toward which the de- 
velopment of civilization constantly tends. 

With all these characteristics, man becomes a monarch in his 
own domain, a co-ruler with others of his kind over lower nature, 
a tower of strength against the perverse and the criminal, a sup- 
port for the infantile, the aged, and the helpless, a friend of 
humanity, and a fit constituent of the state—he becomes that 
highest product of human development, a good citizen. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURE. 


BY J. D. MCGUIRE, 


The sculptures of ancient Egypt are apparently older than 
those of any other country. The sculptures of America may be 
traced to extremely crude beginnings, yet their age is a matter of 
pure conjecture. So far as one can judge the mechanical execu- 
tion of the carvings of Yucatan, for example, there would appear 
~ to ke a greater similarity between them and the carvings of China 
than of relationship to Egyptian work. There is such an indi- 
viduality about the sculpture of Egypt and of America and much 
of that of the Assyrians that one hesitates to attribute to them a 
common origin. 

Marble, now so generally employed in supplying material for 
statuary, has been used for this purpose probably for the last 
2,500 years, yet there are evidences that at a period 2,500 years 
earlier, the Assyrians and Egyptians made statues which evi- 
denced great artistic ability and mechanical skill, and these 
statues were made from diorites and syenites, stones harder than 
marble. 

Notwithstanding the many centuries that have elapsed since 
man first made sculptures of large size, the alterations in their 
surfaces have been so slight that we may by comparing them 
one with another trace the development of the art. 

The methods now employed in producing sculptures and carv- 
ings are quite similar, due entirely to mechanical appliances, 
and are a great improvement over those employed in the pro- 
duction of ancient figures, for it will be seen that carving and 
sculpture have in their methods of growth approached each 
other from widely divergent beginnings. 

The universal stone celt and the familiar American grooved 
ax and pestle show in the method of their production the first 
steps toward the development of sculpture. Formed to suit the 
taste of the mechanic making it, the work itself by which it was 
produced is not distinguishable from that appearing on all early 
worked stone. 
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The polished surfaces are similar, as were the tools with which 
the work was performed. Sculpture accompanies a settled stage 
of society. On the other hand, carving is an art commonly 
found among the most savage races. The development of skill 
in carving is often encountered in the most unexpected localities 
and in places where no evidences are found of the sculpture of 
large figures. This difference appears directly traceable to the 
mode of life which savagery entails. Wandering during the 
hunter period from point to point with the change of seasons or 
as game or fruit became abundant or scarce, with no fixed dwell- 
ings and with no ability to transport heavy statues, there was 
no incentive to make them. Small carvings of bone, of ivory, 
or of wood appear common to every race. Their small size en- 
abled them to be carried on the person, and an evidence that 
they were so carried is found in the holes generally bored 
through them for purposes of suspension. 

The appreciation of symmetry of form or of the beauties of 
color is abundantly evidenced among the earliest traces of man’s 
residence on earth, and is found to exist among all tribes and 
races of men, if we may judge by their implements and their 
manufactures. 

When man first began to occupy continuously a particular 
site and to live in settlements, the size of statues, it is found, 
began to increase, as is evidenced by carved posts and wooden 
idols. 

As settlements became more permanently established and 
more attention was paid to the construction of dwellings, the 
figures of wood would give place to the more pretentious, as well 
as more durable, stone statue, and nowhere is this more marked 
than among the ruins of Central and of South America. Among 
the many things influencing carving, there can be none more 
important than available material for tool-making. To cut 
diorite or granite successfully requires a tool metal as hard at 
least as steel, and there is no evidence of such metal possessed 
by the early races working such stone. Stone hammers can 
perform this work with little difficulty, and where statues of 
these stones are found the stone hammer is commonly met with. 
A natural inference would be that the hammer was the working 
tool, certainly until some one may suggest as simple an expla- 
nation. 
46 
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Nowhere has carving been carried to greater perfection than 
in the eastern world, and among eastern peoples none have ex- 
celled the Japanese and Chinese in the skill and artistic concept 
shown in their carvings of ivory and of jade, as well as of wood 
and of serpentine! The early chapters in the history of these 
carvings are very ancient, and to be fully appreciated should be 
examined in connection with an acquaintance not only of the 
physiognomy and costume but of the religions and the mythol- 
ogy of these countries. 

Notwithstanding the artistic ability in carving evidenced by 
the Japanese and the great mechanical skill shown by the 
Chinese, neither nation appears to have been familiar with 
sculpture; for, although certain of their carvings are colossal, 
they are but carvings as distinguished from the art of sculpture. 

The few statuettes due to Babylonian, Chaldean, Assyrian, or 
Egyptian workmanship which have been discovered prove abun- 
dantly that these nations possessed artisans who were masters of 
the carver’s art. If gaps be found in the development of the 
sculpture of a nation, investigation will show them probably to 
be due rather to some great political change than to a decadence 
of artistic skill. The gap existing in Egyptian carving and 
sculpture during several of the dynasties will be found to be due 
rather to a geographical change of the seat of government than 
to a decrease of art. 

In most countries where sculptures are found it is apparently 
demonstrable that the method of their production has gone 
through regular stages of progression from extremely rude be- 
ginnings. It is impossible to prove that sculpture always began 
with the stage of incising outlines into the surfaces of large stones; 
as is generally supposed to be the case. 

Conglomerates, the erosion due to the effects of alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, the carving done by sand blown by the wind, 
or, most common of all, the grinding of the silt held in suspen- 
sion in water are all known causes of the carving of shapes and 
outlines, which would appear to afford a more plausible theory 
concerning the birth of sculpture than does the theory that 
sculpture owed its origin to the artificial incision of lines upon 
rock surfaces. A few blows given to a stone, shaped by any of 
the processes of nature referred to, would develop figures, and 
would, it is believed, soon lead to a deliberate and intentional 
shaping of stones. 
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That such is the case appears to be shown by the finding of 
water-washed pebbles resembling animals or natural implements, 
often associated with the remains of the earliest periods of human 
existence, especially of those of the caves and shelters which were 
inan’s first dwelling places. 

The North American Indians appear to have been as ignorant 
of the sculptor’s art as was any race which had learned its first 
rudiments. Their sculpture appears never to have progressed 
beyond the production of a rude outline upon some bowlder, 
which was done by an implement that ate into the stone by a 
series of continuous blows. Of all the examples known of 
aboriginal American stone-cutting, it is doubtful whether there 
is a single one which could be designated even as low relief. 

Among the rudest sculptures are to be reckoned the colossal 
figures found in Easter island, wrought from a coarse basalt or 
lava, representing the human figure from the waist up. They 
are shaped by the blows of a-stone hammer delivered directly 
upon the surface of the stone fashioned. These statues have 
eyes, nose, mouth, arms, and hands shaped in the most primi- 
tive way, with but little regard to anatomical requirements. 
These statues leave one in serious doubt whether those who 
made them ever worked outlines as was done by the North 
American Indians, or imitated wooden figures as the Greeks are 
by some supposed to have done, or whether they were not rather 
a development and growth of statuary due to direct imitation of 
natural forms. 

Returning to the American continent, there is found from 
Mexico far to the southward a remarkable sculptural develop- 
ment, evidenced in monoliths, in slabs carved in low relief, in 
figures carved in the round, and in mural carvings that are 
astonishing in their detail and which closely resemble the finish 
of the most elaborate Chinese work, 

The slabs of basalt or of limestone intended for sculpture 
were first dressed down to a reasonably smooth surface by a 
process of hammering with a stone having a rounded edge or by 
an elongated pointed stone or with a hafted stone celt. 

These American carvings or sculptures evidence a skill quite 
equal to that of the Egyptians of a similar mechanical condition 
of culture, and often present a distinct individuality. 

The Assyrians present a striking instance of national individu- 
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ality. The stone used is a grayish alabaster, extremely soft, 
slabs of which with winged figures carved on them and human- 
headed bulls of colossal size are common. The incised lines 
upon these figures show that the work has been done by a cut- 
ting process, probably with hafted tools, although it would be 
possible to produce the same effect with unhafted stone blades. 
Alabaster, being almost the only stone in the country, has natu- 
rally been the one most used, and its texture measurably influ- 
enced the art of Babylonia and of Assyria. To attempt to batter 
this stone would be to destroy it. The statuary of the most 
ancient Assyrian period indicates the cutting of diorites as early 
as 3000 B.C., as is evidenced by the discovery of two broken 
. statues of this stone covered with cuneiform characters of an 
archaic type. Much of the technique and general character of 
these statues would appear to point to a common origin for 
them with some of those of Egypt. 

The development of Egyptian sculpture may be followed with 
considerable accuracy through successive stages, beginning with 
the rudest and ending with the perfect round. Among the oldest 
efforts at sculpture by the Egyptians are said to be certain in- 
cised rocks similar to the stone-cuttings of the American Indians: 
There are, however, some well known carvings of small figures 
in limestone and in wood found in early Egyptian ruins that are 
considered to be of an age contemporaneous with primitive sculp- 
tures of the Nile valley. 

These sculptures may be traced through the incised to the 
low relief, the intaglio, the high relief, the reserved, the colossal, 
and, finally, the round with considerable accuracy and appar- 
ently in chronological order. On the other hand, the small rude 
carvings of limestone, succeeded by larger squatting figures of 
solid form, and they in turn displaced by similar figures with 
more complete forms and increased size, until the colossal seated 
figure is reached, would indicate a possible if not a probable dual 
origin of the sculptures and carvings of Egypt. 

The seals and cylinders of Assyria and of Egypt, of Greece 
and of Rome, fashioned by boring and by grinding, present art 
eras for these countries deserving of a study by themselves. The 
early Egyptian figures appear to have been produced by sawing, 
scraping, and grinding processes. The incised and relief sculp- 
tures appear to be produced by the hammer, This tool was 
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early used on the statuettes of limestone, of diorite, and other 
hard stones, and as late as the reign of the second Rameses. 

The archaic statues of the world appear commonly to be of 
hard stones and of tough ones, such as basalt, diorite, or granite, 
the surfaces of which could be dressed to any desired form by a 
battering process with a stone held in the hand, which was sub- 
sequently used for grinding the rough surfaces of the statue. 
There are drawings of Theban paintings in almost every illus- 
trated work on ancient Egypt representing in minutest detail 
workmen carrying out the processes here suggested, the prac- 
ticability of which the author has tested in experimental work. 

These paintings do not appear to have been correctly inter- 
preted, nor to have had sufficient consideration, judging by the 
improbable theories advanced by some archeologists to account 
for the methods by which South American and Egyptian sculp- 
ture was done. 

The most popular theory to account for the cutting of these 
hard stones is that early races possessed the secret of tempering 
copper until it was sufficiently hard to cut them; others have 
advanced the theory of tools supplied with points and blades of 
diamonds. It has even been suggested that early races could 
soften stone for a time sufficiently for it to be worked before 
hardening again. M. Emile Soldi, an eminent French author, 
and himself a gem engraver, suggests that the work on early 
Egyptian statues was done with the steel pointing tool. Another 
theory suggests that silica could reduce these statues into form. 

The peculiar dress seen on Egyptian statues—having long 
beards down on the breast and scarfs thrown over the head, the 
legs joined together, and arms at the side and attached to the 
body or crossed upon the breast—is often explained by asserting 
that the posture and dress are due to sacerdotal influences, and 
that the hard diorites and syenites were selected by the Egyp- 
tians for their sculptures in order to show that although the 
nation was in its infancy, it hesitated at no obstacle. About the 
time of Rameses the Second we find that the Egyptians aban- 
doned the working of diorite and syenite and other hard stones 
and commenced to work extensively the Theban sandstone. The 
transition appears sudden. The surface work on statues appears 
no longer to be produced by the pitting hammer, but by the 
chisel blade of metal, probably driven by the mallet, as repre- 
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sented in Theban paintings. The early Cypriotic statuary is of 
this sandstone, and appears contemporaneous with the later 
Egyptian art and ig probably an outgrowth of it, and marks a 
step in advance in sculpture. The flat blade of the chisel and 
the gouge both appear to have been in use at this period, as well 
as the mallet. A close scrutiny, however, does not justify the 
positive assertion that stone tools had gone entirely into disuse, 
for many of the striations in the tool marks on the Cypriotic 
statues have a more scratched appearance than would be given 
by an ordinary chisel or gouge or by a tool of soft metal. 

Here we see the old conventional headdress and beard of the 
Egyptian and the solid and massive figure give way to a free 
-neck. One leg becomes slightly advanced in front of the other. 

The legs are no longer attached solidly together ; they are slightly 
cut apart from each other. The arms are bent, with some free- 
dom of action, at the elbow. The hand and wrist stand out a 
few inches from the body. That this freedom of action is due ‘ 
to the tool rather than to the art stage in which it was produced } 
is evidenced strongly in the clinched fist. Were this freedom 
of action attempted in the harder stones, or especially in sand- 
stone, with the shaping hammer, the danger of fracture of the 
arm at the wrist would be very great, and a free round neck 
would almost inevitably be broken off, because of the absence of 
the tenon formed of beard and scarf. In sculptures of the harder 
stones, angles are seldom seen ; the fingers and toes are of equal 
length ; the surface where cut in for eyes, nose, mouth—in fact, all 
lines are semicircular depressions due to the round surface of 
the shaping tool used. 

The Theban sandstones show in a remarkable way the change 
of tool from the hammer to the chisel and mallet, enabling angles 
to be more readily cut and furrows of any desired depth to be jd 
made. Few examples are known in Egyptian art in which | 
sculptures were made of marble, and when found, the piece of 
marble is usually small and finished as carving. Cyprus pre- 
sents few examples of marble sculptures. About the sixth cen- 
tury B. C. we first find evidences of skill in marble-cutting 
exhibited by the Greeks ; the hardness of metal about this period 4 | 
reached a point where the chisel and, above all, the principle of | 
the file and rasp enabled marble to be worked at will, and con- 
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sequently there was no longer any limit to the expression of free 
action in statuary. 

The hammer had become obsolete, the chisel had supplanted 
itas a shaping tool, and the pointing tool was used with the 
mallet to cut away the rough blocks. There was no comparison 
between marble, as a medium for the expression of feeling in art, 
and any other stone theretofore used for sculptures. Marble 
made perfection possible in sculpture, the tools of steel made the 
treatment of marble as simple as carving, and thenceforth these 
two arts, mechanically considered, became one. 

History does not treat of a time when carving was not, appar- 
ently, well known; tradition does not appear to approach much 
nearer to its genesis. Carvings were well executed during the 
period of man’s early occupation of the caves of Europe, and 
most persons who have familiarized themselves with archeolog- 
ical research know the figures of fish or seal engraved on the 
canine teeth of large carnivora, and the bear, reindeer, musk ox, 
horse, mammoth, and other animals carved on reindeer horn 
implements or on plates of ivory, the figures of the animals be- 
ing at times cut fully in the round and found in the lowest strata 
of the caves, under many feet of cave earth and stalagma, and 
associated with the bones of a quaternary and, at times, an arctic 
fauna. The similarity of much of this cave work with much of 
the Eskimo production of the present day has given rise to in- 
numerable theories concerning a common origin for both people. 

The carvings of wood and stone of the Hupa Indians, the 
little stone and bone figures of the Pueblo Indians, and the won- 
derfully carved pipes of the eastern North American Indians 
show a skill in carving possessed by a race who knew nothing 
of sculpture. The carvings of Mexico were above the ordinary, 
as is evidenced by the reputed skill with which the emeralds of 
Cortez were carved and the known excellence of Mexican cary- 
ings of quartz crystal, of jadeite, and of obsidian. To see them 
is to be convinced that those who made them were thoroughly 
conversant with the fracture of minerals. Carvings and sculp- 
tures, if any number be examined and carefully compared one 
with another, appear to have been produced in a similar manner, 
no matter what their origin or their age, whether from Fiji or 
the French caves. If the material be hard and tough, a stone 
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tool batters it into shape; softer material is worked according to 
its texture. One may be cut, another scraped, or it may be that 
the saw is found most useful; but whatever method has been 
employed, it will be seen that it was the one best suited to the 
material. 

The crude hand tool gave way to one with a handle, and in 
time its working capacity was increased by means of water, air, 
or electric power. 

To attain an appreciation of the sculptor’s art, at all thorough, 
would necessitate a study of the monuments of Egypt, the rock 
temples of India, the facades of the wonderful palaces of Cam- 
bodia and of Central and South America, as well as of the sub- 
terranean galleries of those countries. 

With the Greeks the tool and the stone combined and made 
perfection first possible. To improve upon it would necessitate 
an improved tool and better material. It appears to have stood 
the test of two thousand five hundred years at least. 


Ellicott City, Maryland. 
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THE TALE OF THE KING'S DAUGHTER IN THE 
BESIEGED TOWN. 


BY ALBRECHT WIRTH. 


Shapur de Sassanide once laid siege to a stronghold of the 
northern Arabs in Hatra. This inaccessible eyrie in the desert 
of Hauran was renowned for its beautiful temple of the sun. 
Two Roman emperors, Trajan and Septimus Severus, had suf- 
fered a terrible defeat in a vain attack on its towering walls. It 
seemed as though the gallant Persian was to meet with no better 
fortune ; however, it came to pass that one evening while riding 
on horseback toward the walls to scout, he was seen by the fair 
Nadira, the daughter of the king. She was well pleased with the 
handsome warrior. She took an arrow and attached to it a letter 
containing these words: ‘ Your beauty has conquered my heart. 
If you will promise to marry me I will open to you the gates of 
the town.” She shot the arrow to the very place where Shapur 
stood. The king read the message and sent his answer in the 
affirmative by means of the same arrow. The town is eventually 
taken. Nadira’s father, Daijanes, is killed and the fair maiden 
becomes the bride of Shapur. The next morning she complains 
bitterly that she slept so very badly because she was pressed by 
a rose-leaf* 

“Oh, you tender dove,” asks her Sassanide, “say, how did you 
live when your father held sway over Hatra?” 

“Oh, [ lay upon eiderdown and [ fed upon wine and marrow 
and sweet honey.” 

“And you could betray a father so kind as this? Ho, guards! 
seize the faithless lady and bring hither a wild horse to trample 
her.” 

This is the relation of Tabari, Mirkhond, and other writers. 
Noéldeke, the German orientalist, thinks Tabari’s source is the 
Greek tale of Nisus and Skylla. Nisus was king of Nisaia, in 
the country of Megaris, and he was besieged by Minos. Skylla, 


* No doubt from a similar tale is derived Andersen’s ‘‘ Princess and the 
Pea.” 
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the daughter of the said king, fell in love with Minos, and was 
induced to steal upon her sleeping father and pull out his golden 
or, as others say, his purple hair, upon which his life depended. 
Nisus was assassinated and his city conquered. According to 
Higni (Fables, 242), he made way with himself. Now Minos was 
disgusted with Skylla’s treason and would not take her with 
him. He threw her into the sea. According to some authors, 
she followed her beloved into the waves and took hold of his 
ship. but sinking down, she was changed into an animal. As a 
third set of writers has it, she was persecuted by her father and 
was changed into a sea-eagle. As to the opinion of Néldeke 
concerning a Greek origin of the Persian tale, there is the objec- 
tion that the tale of the affectionate king’s daughter in the be- 
sieged city is also to be found in countries untouched by Greek 
influences. Thirty years ago there appeared the autobiography 
of an English adventurer, John Campbell. His father, a British 
officer, had been killed in the unfortunate expedition against 
Afghanistan in the forties, when the whole British army was 
wiped out in a mountain pass. The victorious Afghans had 
found the officer’s child and had given him to a chief to bring 
up. When twelve years of age the boy escaped and wandered 
throughout the vast regions of Central Asia with varying adven- 
tures, until finally in India he came again to his father’s people. 
On one oceasion during his wanderings he heard the following 
narrative: A long time ago the Emperor of China besieged 
Dschealledin in the city of Gulguleh (near Bochara), whose 
name signifies confusion, The attempt was fora long time una- 
railing. At last the daughter of the besieged sultan noticed the 
emperor in all the magnificence of his armor riding toward the 
walls, and lost her heart to him. She wrapped a letter around 
an arrow and shot it toward the emperor’s tent. The letter said : 
“Great and beautiful prince, if you promise me that I shall be 
your bride I will disclose to you a plan by which this city may 
be brought into your power.” On the promise of the emperor 
she advised him to drain the river which supplied the city with 
its drinking water. The Chinese did this, and attacked and de- 
stroyed the citizens, reduced as they were to extremity by thirst. 
On their return toward China the princess complained of the 
fatigue of riding on horseback, for which she was too delicate, as 
she had passed her whole life on silk and down, The conqueror 
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commanded that the weakling should be crushed between two 
millstones, “ for,” said he, “a daughter who has betrayed her- 
father will also be a treacherous wife.” 

A similar motive is found also in the story of Moses as taken 
from Jewish sources by the Hellenist Aristobulus, and after him 
by Syrian and Byzantine writers. By command of Pharaoh, 
Moses conducts a war against the Ethiops and besieges for ten 
years the city of Saba, which is protected on one side by the 
Nile, on the other by a desert infested by serpents, on the third 
by a huge wall, and on the fourth by a numerous host of de- 
fenders. Moses procures an immense number of storks to ex- 
terminate the serpents, and then marches against this side of the 
city, which is now unprotected. And now it might be expected 
that he would take the city by force, but Adonia, the Queen of 
Ethiopia, fell in love with the approaching commander and 
agreed to betray the city to him on condition that he should 
marry her. Moses fulfills his promise to marry the queen, but 
has no further communication with her. The queen is angered 
and they separate. 

Somewhat similar is the Norwegian tale of which Madame 
Flygaré-Carlén availed herself in the “ Maiden’s Tower.” When 
Waldemar Atterdag, the famous conqueror of the thirteenth 
century, laid siege to Tromsé he is said to have made his way 
in disguise into the city as a spy, a feat which appears in many 
sagas. The emperor’s daughter promised him that she would 
open the gates of the town in the night on condition that he 
should spare her father’s house. It so happened the city was 
taken, but the triumphant Waldemar leaves the maiden behind 
him. After the withdrawal of the enemy her father was obliged 
by the citizens to pass sentence upon his own child and to wall 
her up alive. 

I shall in the following remarks try to give an explanation of 
those sagas. The fair, youthful hero is the sun. The castle to 
which he lays siege is the unconquerable castle of the clouds ; 
the daughter of the lord of the castle is the lightning ; the maiden 
enamored of the conqueror expresses her longing by arrows 
and is answered by arrows. She destroys her own father’s town 
just as the lightning shatters the cloud from which it took its 
origin. As soon as the waters of the sky have vanished the Sun 
God wins and sweeps away on his steeds. But what becomes of 
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the liberated maid to whom he swore fidelity ?. She was lying 
softly and tenderly on the eiderdown of the cloud, feeding on 
its marrow and drinking the heavenly nectar. She cannot stand 
the riding on fiery horses; she pulls out the purple and gold 
hairs of her father,* 7. ¢., the cloud brings no danger without the 
lightning. The tender maiden, the arrow-shooting virgin, is 
crushed by the sun, the fiery mill (Kuhn, Descent of Fire, p. 
115), or she is trampled by fiery horses. The tempest slowly 
sinking into the ocean, as if appealing to the sea-girt Greeks, its 
child, the lightning, is drowned in the flood, as the dark storm- 
cloud passing over is buried in the gloomy night. 


II. 


In one version Nadira’s father is called Satrana. Now, this 
was also the name of the lord of the miraculous castle of Cha- 
varnac, which was reputed to have been built near Hatra. Ac- 
cording to Mirkhond, the castle was made of black stones. 
Sinimar, who erected it, declared, however, that if his wages had 
been more liberal he would by his magic craft have built a castle 
that would have turned according to the sun, and would have 
appeared in red color in the morning, in white at midday, and 
in yellow in the evening. Now, there was a hidden stone in 
that castle. If this stone were taken away, the whole building 
would fall. In order that this secret should never be revealed, 
the king of Hatra caused the poor architect to be thrown down 
from the top of the wondrous castle. 

The architect is the sun. If he draws water, there appears a 
black castle made of the vapors of the clouds. The castle is 
adorned with different colors, according to the position of the 
sun. The architect is dragged down from the top—i. ¢., the sun 
is hidden by the covering of the clouds or he disappears entirely 
behind the horizon. 


III. 


Sevechorus the Chaldean, by the advice of his sorcerers, causes 
his daughter to be imprisoned in a tower, for it had been prophe- 
sied to him that he must guard himself from a son that might be 


*The golden hairs of the king are found again in the three golden hairs 
of the devil in Grimm’s Children’s Tales. 
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born to her. The maiden has a son by an invisible being. The 
son is carried down to the earth from the top of the tower by an 
eagle. The descendant of kings wanders through the world and 
holds sway later on over Babylon. Again there is a wedding of 
the Sun God, and there is, if not the original, at least the char- 
acteristic type of the tale of Dane—we might add, the saga of 
Rapunzel in the doorless and windowless tower. Rapunzel draws 
the prince up to her by her hair, just as the amber-perfumed 
Rugabe draws the Persian Sal in the poem of Firdusi. Now, the 
hair, as Mr. Wolfskehl has well explained in a recent paper, is 
symbolic of the cloud, and there can be no doubt that a prince 
who temporarily becomes blind and then receives his sight again 
is intended to represent the sun. 

If the sun © drawing water ” symbolizes a tower reaching from 
earth to sky, Nimrod, who pierces the sky by his arrows, erects 
the tower of Babel. The tower is destroyed, according to a later 
legend, by the winds. It is not feasible to trace this tower back 
to the temple of Baal, us many scholars have tried to do, for the 
tower reaching into the clouds is to be met with quite often. Its 
destruction by storm occurs also in Mexican folk-lore. It is the 
destruction of the column of clouds by winds purifying the sky. 

Closely akin to the Babylonian saga of Sevechorus is the tale, 
likewise Babylonian, of Orchamos, who walls up his daughter in 
a tower because she is loved by the Sun God. According to 
Ovid, the king Orchamos is distinctly opposed to the ruler of the 
sun horses. Many a scholar has been at a loss in regard to 
Orchamos, and until now the puzzle has not been solved. As I 
am told by a learned acquaintance (Mr. Chait, of Wilna), it seems 
that the name is identical with another one occurring in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Pesachim, 119). It is said Jurkami, the 
prince of hail, had aided the three men in the fiery furnace. 
Jurkami has a conversation with the angel Gabriel, and he is 
represented as an important demon. The prince of the hail is a 
very good analogue of the Tempest God, the enemy of the sun. 


IV. 


A descendant of the Babylonian saza is a Christian legend, 
the tale of Irene.* A king hides his daughter in a huge tower, 


*See Wirth, Dane in Christlichen Legenden, Wien, 1892. 
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fearing, as is expressly observed, that the Sun God might damage 
her. “This edifice was erected in the field of Nair.* Through 
the guarded walls and locked doors there penetrates a heaven- 
sent man and speaks to the fair maiden and converts her to the 
Christian faith, an addition, of course, to be charged to the ac- 
count of the Christian romancist. When the king became aware 
of the violation of his daughter’s seclusion he threw her under 
the feet of wild horses. This punishment seems to be not un- 
common in Persia. It is mentioned also in an epigram of 
Firdusi. Nair, the castle of Irene, is identical with Navid or 
Nod, where Cain settles down, and must be traced back to the 
Nairi mountains, extending between Nisibis and the plain of 
Babel. The name of the home of Irene is Magedon—i. ¢., 
Mygdonia, a country which is likewise in the neighborhood of 
Nisibis. 

It is curious enough that a proper name occurring in the 
cuneiform many centuries before Christ should be retained until 
the time of the later Sassanides, in whose epoch the Christian 
romancist composed the legend. 


* Thus the Parisinus griecus, 700. 
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THE CEREMONIAL YEAR OF THE MAYA CODEX COR- 
TESIANUS.* 


BY MARSHALL H. SAVILLE. 


Students of aboriginal American paleography have reason to 
be thankful for the superb edition of the Codex Cortesianus 
which has lately been published in Madrid, where the original 
manuscript is preserved in the Royal Archeological Museum. It 
has been reproduced in colors in the original form, which is 
folded like a fan or screen and used on both sides. 

This codex presents several features not found in the other 
existing codices which have been published, and the object of 
this paper is to make known the discovery of the Tonalamatl, 
or ceremonial year, which I observed while making a brief study 
of the codex a few months ago. Realizing the importance of 
making known anything which bears upon the contents of the 
codices, I shall simply confine myself to this one feature and 
shall not attempt a discussion or explanation of that which 
accompanies this time series. 

As is well known, the Mayas of Yucatan had in their chrono- 
logic system a sacred year consisting of 260 days. This was 
recorded by numbering the 20 days of the month from 1 to 13 
and in constant repetition of the same numbers, twenty of these 
series forming a sacred year or year within a year. This year 
has been found by Mr. F. H. Cushing among the Zufis, who call 
it the kernel of the year. According to De Landa the year com- 
menced with Hun Imix or 1 Imix. This statement has been 
nisinterpreted by some as referring to the solar year, but the 
following observations show clearly that the sacred year is meant. 

The pages of the codex have been numbered for convenience 
of study, and on unfolding the book so as to observe the sequence 
of glyphs and pictures [ found that pages 31 to 38 presented a 
similar appearance in that each page was divided in the center 
by a line running transversely across the page. Each half page 


* Read before the A. A. A. S., in Brooklyn, August 21, 1894. 
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has two columns of day symbols, accompanied by numerals, one 
column being at the left margin of the page and the other a little 
to the right of the middle. On each half page are two scenes or 
pictures, with probable explanatory glyphs above occupying the 
space to the right of each column. The upper edge of the manu- 
script is somewhat destroyed, the upper glyphs of each column 
of the first page (31) being obliterated. The upper glyph of the 
left-hand column of the second page (32) is also destroyed, but the 
second column is headed by 4 Kan. The first glvph is destroyed 
on the third page (33), but the top glyph of the second column 
of the page is 6 Cimi. The upper glyph of the first column of the 
fourth page (84) is 7 Manik and of the second column 8 Lamat. 
We thus see the order in which the series is to be read—not as 
one naturally would expect, considering each page by itself, but 
by spreading out the whole series of eight pages and reading from 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page (51) from left to right, 
taking all of the upper day glyphs in sequence. Counting back 
from 4 Kan of the second page (32), the upper glyph of the first 
column would be 3 Akbal; of the second column of the first 
page (31), 2 Ik, and the top glyph of the series at the upper left- 
hand corner 1 Imix, the first day of the sacred year. 
Continuing the count of the day glyphs through the several 
pages, it is found that they are numbered in order up to 13 Ben, 
which is the upper glyph of the first column of the seventh 
page (37). The upper glyph of the second column of this page 
is 1 Ix: that of the first column of the eighth page (58) is 2 Men, 
and of the second column is 8 Cib. This completes the upper 
series of glyphs, and I find that the next day of the calendar, 


which would be 4 Caban, is the top glyph of the first column of 


the lower division of the first page (31), and the series continues 
throuzh the top line of glyphs through the eight pages, as in the 
upper division, the top glyph of the second column of the 
eighth paze (38) being 6 Eb. The next day, 7 Ben, is the second 
glyph of the first column of the upper division of the first page 
(31). The series runs through the second line of glyphs, and 
from there to the second line of the lower division, then to the 
third line of the upper division, and so on continuing alternately 
in this manner to the lower right-hand corner of the eighth 
page (38), which reads 9 Cib. The number of days enumerated 


1 
Imi 
7 
Ben 
Chi 
6 
Cab 
Mul 
5 
Ini 
1] 
Ben 
4 
Chi 
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on these pages is 256. Turning to the next page (39), I find the 
page to be divided in the middle, with a glyph at each corner, 
numbered respectively, at the lower left-hand corner, 10 Caban ; 
the lower right-hand corner, 11 Ezanab; the upper right-hand 
corner, 12 Cauac, and the upper left-hand corner, 13 Ahau. 
These last four glyphs, which complete the 260 days of the sacred 
ceremonial year, follow the sinistral ceremonial circuit of the 
Mayas given by De Landa of the four cardinal points—south, 
east, north, and west. 

In conclusion, this discovery establishes the following facts: 

First. A time series of 260 days, divided into thirteens, begin- 
ning with 1 Imix, and making a sacred ceremonial year. 

Second. That the glyphs in this part of the codex are to be 
read from left to right through a series of pages in the alternating 
manner already indicated. 

Third. That the pictures and glyphs accompanying this time 
series explain ceremonies which were to take place at intervals 
during the ceremonial year. 

Fourth. The coincidence of a sinistral circuit of glyphs per- 
haps indicate the quarter in which ceremonies were to be ob- 
served during the last four days of the year, as no pictures 
accompany these glyphs. 

The least this paper can accomplish will be to indicate a fruit- 
ful source of investigation for students of the Maya codices in 
studying the pictures and glyphs associated with this time series. 


31. PaGeE 32. PAGE 33. 34. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE HUMAN SKELETON AND THEIR 
CAUSES. 


BY DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D., LL.D., p.sc.* 


The purpose which I set before me in the present paper is to 
correct what I conceive to be a prevalent error in physical an- 
thropology. In this science of late years we hear and read a 
great deal of “ retrogressive anomalies,” of “ atavistic traits,” of 
“pithecoid,” and “simian” and “lemurian reversions.” Any 
unusual structural variation is at once claimed as the inexpli- 
cable apparition of some ancestral type, the ghost of some grand- 
father a thousand times removed, but ever inopportunely popping 
up in the present. 

What I wish to show is that we have no right to assume that 
any such variation is a reversion until we are unable to show 
that it is a result. Whenever a present mechanical or physio- 
logical or pathological condition offers a sufficient cause for the 
variation, it is illogical to seek further. The more so, that all 
such words as “ reversion ” and “ retrogression ” take for granted 
hypotheses which have not yet been established beyond doubt. 
A variation, I maintain, is a terminus ad quem, a product of defi- 
nite and present activities moving under fixed laws toward a 
calculable result. The terms “ arrest of development ” and “ de- 
generation” offer no explanation because they refer to effects, 
not to causes. Variation is the rule, not the exception, in or- 
ganic forms. Not its presence, but its absence, is the real prob- 
lem of biology, and also of physical anthropology. Not that 
the white man has become white and the black man black, but 
that each remains so, is the true puzzle.t 


* Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in Brooklyn, August, 1894, Section of Anthropology. 

+ ‘‘The Discontinuity, of which Species is an expression, has its origin, 
not in the Environment nor in any phenomenon of Adaptation, but in 
the intrinsic nature of organisms themselves manifested in the original 
Discontinuity of Variation.”” Wm. Bateson, Materials for the Study of 
Variation, p. 567 (London, 1894). 
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Taking up one small, but typical branch of this large ques- 
tion, my purpose is to show that many of the traits of the skele- 
ton usually called simian or pithecoid, and explained by “ re- 
version,” are merely the results of mechanical or functional 
processes ; further, that such traits are not racial in anything 
like the degree attributed to them, but are found in all races 
subjected to the influence of these processes, and that a primal 
difference of race based on such criteria is as unfounded an as- 
sumption as to infer, to quote a comparison of Virchow, that the 
African with his black skin and woolly hair must be descended 
from a black sheep or a poodle dog with these characteristics. 
When we find certain variations in the human skeleton bringing 
it closer to that of the gorilla, it does not in the least prove that 
man is descended from the gorilla, and that this is a case of re- 
version, but that in this instance he has been subjected to cer- 
tain influences similar to those which have produced these traits 
in the gorilla. That is all. 

With these preliminary sentences to show what I am aiming 
at, I proceed to my theme. 

The composition of bone has always been the same. It has not 
appreciably varied since the earliest geologic time.t Roughly 
speaking, it contains one-third inorganic matter and two-thirds 
organic matter, though these proportions vary slightly in dif- 
ferent bones and different animals, and considerably in certain 
diseases. The organic matter is called by the French anatomists 
ossein, Which is a convenient term. It isa common error, which 
I observe in some archeological works, to suppose that the older 
a bone is the less organic matter does it contain.* So far is this 
from being the case that Dr. Buckland, the geologist, made a 
fairly rich soup of the bones of hyenas taken from the preglacial 
caves of southern England.{ On the other hand, bones less than 
a century interred may have no ossein whatever. 

In studying variations it is very essential to understand thor- 


*“Ta nature du tissu osseux n’a pas varié depuis les temps les plus 
reculés.””? Pouchut et Beauregard, Traité d’ Osteologie Comparée, p. 29. 
(Paris, 1889.) Post-mortem changes, as the increase of fluorine or the 
substitution of inorganic materials, are, of course, not considered. 

tAs Dr. Joseph Jones, Antiquities of Tennessee, p. 71, when he assumes 
the proportion of organic matter as a test of antiquity. 
¢ Quoted in Luther Holden, Human Osteology, p. 3. 
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oughly the growth of bone, the osteogenetic process. This acts 
radially from certain points called “centers of ossification.” 
These are divided into primary and secondary. The former are 
few in number in each bone ; but the latter may be indefinitely 
multiplied, giving rise to numerous anomalies. Secondary cen- 
ters may, moreover, rise into activity long after the primaries 
have ceased, as in the case of synchondroses and sutures ossified 
in early life, which open later and new bone formation begins 
again.* By them is also explained the occurrence of super- 
numerary bones, as the episternals, surplus ribs, vertebree, etc. 
It has been rendered extremely probable by the researches of 
Dr. Dareste that many anomalies of this kind are produced by 
physical influences on the embryo, and some he has been able 
to bring about experimentally. 

I have not the space, however, to enter into these interesting 
points further, and shall therefore proceed to call your attention 
to a few of the chief causes of variations which we find in the 
human skeleton. The first is— 


Sexual Variation. 


From the remotest ages and in all races of men the skeleton 
of the female is somewhat smaller than that of the male. This 
is also true of nearly all other mammals and of birds. The 
bones are rather lighter and more delicately shaped in a woman, 
the clavicle is less curved and longer in proportion to the hu- 
merus, and the pubic rami meet at a more obtuse angle. The 
last mentioned is the only positive feminine distinction. Even 
this leading sexual criterion is obliterated in some branches of 
the human race, as, for example, among the Indo-Chinese, where 
the rami of the os pubis of the male meet at about the same angle 
as those of the female (Hervé). In spite of much that has been 
written about the fetal traits and undeveloped and semi-pithecoid 
characteristics of the female skull and skeleton, I will challenge 
any anatomist to determine the sex when the pelvic bones are 
absent. Sexual variations are mainly explained by the laws 
which govern the process of reproduction in the two sexes, and 
need no othe¥ or more recondite hypothesis. 

The second class which I shall name is 


* See Zeitschrijt fiir Anthropologie, 1887, p. 206. 
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Lateral Variation. 


I have found little about this in the writers, either the anat- 
omists or the anthropologists, though its prominence cannot be 
gainsaid. If you examine closely any skeleton you will find 
a number of small and often some very marked differences be- 
tween the bones of the right and left sides. This is asymmet- 
rical, lateral variation. The only field in which it has been 
carefully studied is cranial asymmetry, where the two lobes of 
the brain being different in size the skull has been molded 
irregularly on its two halves. This is not merely common, it is 
the rule, and the majority of human heads are thus asymmet- 
rical, illustrating how potent are the factors of lateral variation.* 
_ Lateral variation depends upon dextral and sinistral preference, 
a phenomenon extending very widely over the animal kingdom 
down even to the snails, who have no hands, but who manifest 
it in the construction of their shells. No satisfactory explana- 
tion of it has yet been offered ; but that the much larger use of 
the one side over the other would affect the bony structure is 
obvious. One important suggestion to anthropologists is here 
in place. In describing a homologous bone, it should always 
be added whether it is a right or a left, for this is often of weight 
inthe argument. Perforation of the fossa olecrani of the hu- 
merus and the torsion of the humerus, for instance, vary con- 
siderably with the two sides of the body, as they also do with 
the sexes, being more frequent in the female, and on the left 
side, according to Broca, though some series, as those from the 
Salt River valley, do not support his view. 
Both these causes of variation are, however, of minor impor- 
tance compared with that from 


Mechanical Function. 


This may be either in the directions of increased or diminished 
function; and first of increased function. 

It is well known to surgeons that hyperostosis arises from in- 
creased function. There is an interesting specimen in the Lon- 


* plupart des cranes humaines sont asymétriques. L’asymétrie est 
manifeste dans la moitié des cas.’ F. C. Ribbe: Etude sur ? Ordre @ Ob- 
literation des Sutures du Crdéne dans les Races humaines, p. 159. (Paris, 1885.) 
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don College of Surgeons where the bones of the upper extremity 
are notably enlarged. They belonged to a paraplegic man, who 
for years used his arms for progression.* In perfectly healthy 
subjects the circumference of the humerus in its upper third is 
sometimes one-third greater than in the lower, owing to the un- 
usual development of the pectoralis major during life. Interest- 
ing examples of this from ancient Venezuelan skeletons are 
adduced by Dr. Marcano.f 

Flattened or platyenemic tibias have often been mentioned as 
a pithecoid reversion, and also as a racial trait. They are neither. 
Virchow has abundantly shown that they are produced in any 
race by the prolonged use of certain muscles, either in constant 
trotting, in prolonged squatting, in carrying burdens, or in the 
use of peculiar foot-gear. The proof that it is acquired is that 
it is never found in the tibias of young children. 

To the same cause we must assign the increased or diminished 
torsion of the humerus, the anterior incuryation of the ulna 
below the sigmoid cavity, and the increased angle of retroversion 
of the head of the tibia; all of which have been catalogued as 
simian reversions. In Alikuluf skeletons from Tierra del Fuego, 
Martin found the latter angle increased from 7°, which it is in 
the European, to 20°, but very justly explains it by the habit 
of these islanders of crouching around their fires for hours every 
day.§ The pilastered femur has not been urged as a simian 
trait, but much has been made of it as a racial criterion. It is 
enough to say that the most extraordinary examples of it are 
those belonging to modern Indians obtained by Mr. Clarence 
Moore in Florida, and now in the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
at Philadelphia. The pilaster is nothing more than a proof of 
powerful femoral muscles, and has nothing to do with race. 

The perforation of the olecranon fossa of the humerus, once 
claimed as allying the lower human races with the apes, and later 
as a racial criterion in the human species, has now been aban- 
doned as either, and is regarded by unprejudiced anatomists, in 


*Samuel Wilks: Pathological Anatomy, p. 91. 

+ D. G. Mareano: Ethnographie Précolombienne de Venezuela, p. 43. 

{See further the remarks of Dr. W. Matthews in his Memoir on the 
Human Bones of the Hemenway Collection, p. 224. 

ZR. Martin: ‘Ein Beitrag zur Osteologie der Alikuluf,’’ in Viertel- 
jahrschrift der Naturforsch. Gesell. in Zurich, 1892. 
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the words of Dr. Washington Matthews, as “ the result of some 
mechanical cause connected with occupation.” * 

An interesting effect of mechanical function has reference to 
cranial and facial form. There is a distinct correlation between 
prognathism, dolichocephaly, and early synostosis of the sagittal 
suture. ‘The relation is not absolute because other factors enter 
into the problem, but it is quite recognizable. I take it that this 
arises from the greater development of the temporal muscles re- 
quired in mastication by a prognathic jaw. These are attached 
to the temporal and parietal bones, and their action brings about 
a bilateral compression of the head, developing an opposed in- 
creased synostotic activity along the median line, followed, of 
course, by anterior and posterior pressure of the cerebral con- 
tents and consequent dolichocephaly.t 

We find something quite analogous in the dog. He is not 
born with the median ridge of the skull common in other car- 
nivora, and at birth the temporal muscles extend only partly up 
the side of the head, but by constant use of the jaws they rise 
further up, and the ridge is developed. 

It is well known that the development of these muscles and 
its consequences have been claimed as simian traits. The most 
striking example is that of the New Caledonians. They are nota 
low race, yet it is precisely in skulls from that locality, now in 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, that the late Dr. 
Joseph Leidy and I found the highest alveolar prognathism 
that either of us had ever seen, and the result in question, there- 
fere, was a purely mechanical one and not at all a reversion. 

Another consequence of complex mechanical action is the pro- 
portion which the face bears to the head. On his divisions of 
chameprosopic, broad-faced, and leptoprosopic, narrow-faced, 
Professor Kollmann, of Basle, has founded his classification of 
human races; but in close families, such as the Veddahs of Cey- 
lon, both are found, and we are forced to agree with Dr. R. 


* Memoir on the Human Bones of the Hemenway Collection, p. 218. 

¢ This is independent of the close relations which exist between prog- 
nathism and the position of the zygomatic arches and the occipital 
foramen. Here also we have an instance of present physical and me- 
chanical action, leading to a simian analogy. Compare Hovelacque and 
Hervé, Precis @ Anthropologie, p. 69. 
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Martin that these are “termini of cranial variations only, pro- 
ceeding in two directions, and not at all primitive types.” * 

Passing now to diminished mechanical function and its re- 
sults, I shall confine myself to a single example out of the very 
many which present themselves. The example I select is the 
teeth. The full development of the third molar in some pre- 
historic maxillaries and in the Australians has been pointed out 
asasurvival. In fact, its late appearance and diminished vitality 
in what are called the higher races are purely mechanical results, 
their orthognathic jaws rendering it practically useless, so that 
today in artificial dentures it is omitted. 

One effect of this diminished or diverted function is that its 
tubercles are usually reduced to three instead of being four or 
five; yet the presence of a tritubercular crown in certain other 
molars has been advanced by a distinguished American scientist 
as a sufficient proof of a “lemurian reversion” in human denti- 
tion—the more so, he argues, as it does not occur in the anthro- 
poids. What appears to be a complete answer to this has been 
made by the able French anthropologist, Topinard, which he 
sums up in these words: 

The contrast between the frequency of this apparent reversion in man 
and its absence in anthropoids proves merely that the two have not been 
subjected to the same tendencies, which can refer only to their respective 
methods of alimentation. This seeming retrogression in man is merely 
an adaptation of utility, and the inference which Professor Cope has 
drawn from it is, therefore, not legitimate.t 


An even larger field of variation in the human skeleton is that 
offered by 
Deficient Nutrition. 


Perhaps this is seen most palpably in the variations of stature 
within the same race and people. Dr. Collignon, who has made 
such admirable anthropological studies of the population of 
France, finds the diminution of stature in certain districts ex- 
plainable by one word, la misére, the lack of proper and sufficient 
alimentation.t Virchow, discussing the dwarfishness of the 


*In Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 1893. 

} Paul Topinard in L’ Anthropologie, 1892, p. 707. 

¢ Dr. R. Collignon, ‘“‘ Etude des Populations Frangaises,’”’ in the Asso- 
ciation Francaise pour 0 Avancement des Sciences, 1892. 
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Lapps as compared with their cousins, the Finns, pronounces 
them Kiimmerformen, products of wretchedness. The shortest of 
the Bushmen are also the most miserable—those living amid the 
barren sands of the Kalahari desert. It is not argued that misery 
alone is the cause of inferior stature, but it is one of the causes, 
and a potent one. 

Where we find it we find also other variations from the same 
cause. The sternum of a Bushman is often not as much devel- 
oped as that of a new-born infant with us;* true microcephaly 
is common in poorly nourished communities, as are spina bifida, 
rickets, and other diseases proceeding from osseous innutrition. 
There is nothing racial, still less pithecoid, in any of these traits. 
They flow from obvious and present conditions. 

This is also true of those small, intercalated bones which de- 
velop or persist in various sutures of the cranium and face, the 
epactal bone, the ossa Wormiana, and the recently observed 
ossicula mentalia of Mies.t The presence of these is to be 
understood as an evidence of deficient osteogenetic power, not 
its excess, as is sometimes stated. They are very generally 
associated with other signs of defective bone structure, as bifid 
sternum, perforation of the fossa olecrani, carious denture, 
and the like. They are most numerous in pathologic cases. 
Holden found over a hundred Wormian bones in the skull of a 
hydrocephalic infant,} and Hyrtl over three hundred in that of 
acretin.§ They are formed from multiple secondary centers of 
ossification because the primary centers were too feeble to sup- 
ply the needs of the system. 

The epactal is really a larze Wormian bone, and the attempt 
to assign it an ethnic value under the name of os Incx, made 


*Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1890, p. 441. The effect of long-continued 
limited nutrition may bring about diminution of stature, symmetrical 
and without pathological traits. Thus the extinct elephants of Malta 
became toward the close of the life of the species quite small. A small 
but vigorous breed of horses is found where food is scarce. In the Canary 
Islands the oxen, the horses, and the men all become smaller on the 
smaller islands (de Varigny). This explains the origin of the dwarf 
races, the Negritos of the Spice islands, the Orang Pangang of the penin- 
sula of Malacca, and the Pygmies of central Africa. 

Anthropologie, 1893, No. iv. 

t Human Osteology, p. 103. 

¢ Lehrbuch der Anatomie, p. 306. 
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by Von Tschudi, fails upon examination. It is found, with 
equal or greater frequency, among the ancient Arizonians of the 
Salt River valley, and Dr. Washington Matthews has inferred 
therefrom some closer relationship between these two peoples 
than that of race** But the simpler and more likely explanation 
is that in both instances we have a people subsisting upon a 
similar inadequate or at least non-osteoplastic alimentation, 
leading in each to similar semi-pathological variations from the 
norm. 

This is well illustrated in the remarkable frequency of patho- 
logical exostoses in both peoples. Among the Saladoans they 
are found in about one-third of the subjects, a percentage no- 
where equalled, so far as I know, except by the ancient skeletons 
from the vicinity of Lima, described by Virchow.t 

It is a singular instance of the misinterpretation of ethnic 
anatomy when Professor Hervé, of the School of Anthropology 
of Paris, says that the presence of these Wormian bones and the 
complexity of the cranial sutures are a measure of the rapidity 
of brain development, and consequently a criterion of the posi- 
tion of a race in the scale of humanity. It is merely an indica- 
tion of osteogenetic vigor, or the reverse. 

Another interesting fact comes in in this connection. Vir- 
chow has convincingly demonstrated that anomalies of the bony 
structure in man are constantly and markedly greater among 
uncivilized than among civilized peoples, and consequently 
ereater among ancient races than among those now living.§ This 
is in accordance with what holds good of the lower animals, for 
Bateson has shown by an extensive collation of evidence that 
Darwin was quite in error in maintaining that variation is greater 
in domesticated than in wild animals.|| In man its increase in 


*See Dr. Matthews’ article, ‘‘The Inca Bone,’’ in the American An- 
thropologist, October, 1889; also his remarks on Human Bones of the 
Hemenway Expedition (Washington, 1893). The epactal or os Ince arises 
from a secondary center of ossification which appears in the squamous 
portion of the occipital bone. Its genetic history is in all respects that of 
an os Wormianum. 

t Ueber krankhaftveriinderte Knochen alter Peruaner, in Preuss. Akad. 
der Wissenschaften, 1885. 

{See Hovelacque and Hervé, Precis d’ Anthropologie, p. 59. 
4See Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1891, pp. 54, 56, ete. 
+ Wm. Bateson, Materials for the Study of Variation, p. 572. 
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the savage state evidently depends upon fluctuations in the food- 
supply and frequent changes and excessive stress of mechanical 
function as the prime factors. 

These brief suggestions will, I hope, be sufficient to place be- 
fore you clearly another and, I believe, a juster method of study- 
ing the ethnic anatomy of the bones than you will find in 
ordinary treatises. The polygenists and the reversionists seem 
opposed to admitting the action of familiar natural causes. Be- 
cause a human variation is pithecoid they illogically jump to 
the conclusion that it is pithecogenetic. Instead of looking on 
it as the natural result of an existing tendency, they claim it is 
a return to some primitive type. In fine, instead of accepting 
the nearest and plainest explanation of an observed fact, they 
put forward one in itself absolutely inexplicable and carrying 
with it a tissue of hypotheses, not one of which is more than a 
surmise. ; 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor Cope remarked that the paper of Dr. Brinton is in- 
teresting as bringing before the Section what is known or sup- 5 
posed to be true of the origin of certain peculiarities of the 
skeleton and dentition in some human races. Professor Cope 
insisted, however, that the demonstration of the mechanical 
origin of a given peculiarity by no means precludes that such 
peculiarity may not be an inheritance from or reversion to t 
pithecoid ancestors. It is the belief of many paleontologists 
that all of the form-characters of the vertebrate skeleton and, 
for that matter, of the hard parts of all animals, have been pro- 
duced by muscular pressures and contractions, and the frictions, 
strains, and impacts due to these. The demonstrations by Vir- 
chow and others that such is the origin of the platyenemic tibia 
is directly in the line of evolutionary science, and shows us that 
atavistic and reversionary characters are found in the muscular 
system as well as in the skeleton. Such characters are inherit- \ 
able as well as those of the skeleton; but the characters of the 
skeleton can generally be shown to be inherited, because they 
appear before birth and are found at some stage or another of 
fetal life. 

The variations in the characters of the human skeleton are of 
very various significance and value, and the zodlogist and pale- 
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ontologist can perceive that they are sometimes misintrepreted 
by archeologists. Thus the presence of Wormian (Inca) bones 
and of a perforation of the olecranon fossa have no zodlogical 
value, while the prognathous jaws, tritubercular molar, and 
platycnemic tibia have such a value. The tufted hair of the 
negro has a human value only, as it does not occur in any of the 
quadrumana; but Dr. Brinton is not careful in his paper to 
point out these distinctions. 

If the platyenemic tibia has been produced by muscular 
pressure in man it has been probably so produced in the apes, 
where it is a universal character. If the early fusion of the 
sagittal suture is produced by the vigorous contractions of the 
temporal muscle in the black races, due to prognathous jaws, 
this is probably why it is a universal character of the apes, where 
the jaws are still more prognathous. What may be the me- 
chanical cause of prognathism is not explained by Dr. Brinton. 
That the prognathous jaws and platycnemic tibia are not found 
in the fetus by no means proves that they are not inherited 
characters. Besides the fact, already mentioned, that we are 
only thrown back on an inherited muscular structure, it is fur- 
ther to be marked that characters which indicate the evanescence 
or degeneracy of parts do not usually appear in the fetus, but 
are disclosed at later stages. Prognathous jaws are disappear- 
ing from the higher races, and the process of disappearance 
is in this point accomplished by a retention of the fetal face, 
which is excessively orthognathous. Prognathism is character- 
istic of most of the lower mammalia, and whenever man dis- 
plays it, if he be, as evolutionists believe, descended from some 
other mammal, he is simply continuing to develop the old char- 
acter in the old manner. The same reasoning applies to the 
platyenemic tibia and the tritubercular molar. 

As regards the lemurine character of the tritubercular molar 
(which is formed before it is erupted from the alveolus), the 
term is a good one, as indicating the nearest of kin to man 
which present such molars; but this type can with equal pro- 
priety be called, as I have shown, the primitive placental molar. 
The lemur is the highest form next to man which displays it, 
but it was universal among placentals at one geologic epoch. It 
is possible that Topinard’s suggestion as to the cause of its ap- 
pearance in man is the correct one, as I made the same many 
years before; but that does not affect its value as an evidence of 
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reversion, as in the cases already cited. There are various other 
ways in-which molar teeth may degenerate besides reversion to 
trituberculy, with which dentists are familiar, and which may 
be explained as Topinard and I have done, 7. ¢., by change of 
food; but why the regular and normal mode should be tritu- 
berculy and not one of these other modes requires additional 
explanation. This explanation is that in a regular or normal 
retrogressive modification of structure is likely to return on the 
line by which it advanced ; this is atavism or reversion. 

That the Anthropoids have been directly derived by descent 
from the Lemuride rather than from the Old World monkeys 
(Cercopithecide) is probable for various reasons. I only men- 
tion now that this view is confirmed by the recent discovery by 
Forsyth Major, in Madagascar, in beds of Pleistocene age, of a 
skull of a new genus of Lemurid with tritubercular molars 
whose single species is nearly as large as a chimpanzee. 

In closing these remarks I call attention to the frequent mus- 
cular and occasional cerebral anomalies found in the negro, 
which are of simian character and which indicate simian de- 
scent. An excellent synopsis of these has been given by Dr. 
Frank Baker in his address at Cleveland, as Vice-President of 
this Section, and by Prof. H. F. Osborn in lectures before the 
New York College of Physicians. 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE NAME ANACOSTIA. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER. 


“Anacostia came from Nacotchtank and cannot be inter- 
preted.”* This brief paragraph, based upon the general discus- 
sion of the geographic nomenclature of the District of Columbia, 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington, on November 
15, 1892, awakened my curiosity and quickened my desire. to 
discover, if possible, the true meaning of the name in contrariety 
to the dictum of my text. 

After extended investigation I show now some data relating 
to the etymology and meaning of the name Anacostia, which 
warrant careful consideration. 

To the north of the valley of the Potomac, far up the river, 
which retains their name ina modified form, dwelt the Sasquesah- 
anoughs, “ booty people,” +} who brought the Tockwoghs, articles 
obtained by looting the villages of their enemies; to the southeast, 
on the eastern shore of the bay, were located the Kuskarawaokes, 
“makers of white beads,” while the Patawomekes, on the river, 
were “ traveling traders” or “ peddlers” of graphite or plumbago, 
“which they put in little baggs and sell it all ouer the country to 
paint theire bodyes, faces or idols.” § Further up the river lived 
the people, the name of whose village is now the subject of our 
consideration. Our purpose is to place them in the scheme of 
semi-civilization as existing at the time of Smith’s discovery, 
and set forth in the interpretation of the names of their neigh- 
bors, for although they had periodical fits of quarreling, the 
greater portion of the time they were living in peace, devoted to 
agriculture, manufacture, and trade. 

The locality was frequently visited by the English and other 
trading vessels in search of furs, and in the year 1632 Captain 


* Buffalo Commercial, November 19, 1892. 
+ American Antiquarian, vol. 15, pp. 286-291. 
t American Anthropologist, vol. 6, p. 409. 
4 Tbid., vol. 7, p. 174. 
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Henry Fleet, * while on a trading voyage, sailed up the Potomac 
to the head of its navigation. He informs us in his “journal” 
of the event: “ There is but little friendship between the Emperor 
[of the Patawomeke] and the Nascostines [Anacostias], he being 
fearful to punish them because they are protected by the Massow- 
macks or Cannyda Indians who have ased them to convey all 
such English truck as cometh into the [Potomac] river to the 
Massomacks.” 

The traffic here indicated by Captain Fleet had been estab- 
lished for years, perhaps long antedating Smith’s explorations, 
thus proving that the Anacostias were traders in English as well 
as in aboriginal manufactures and products, and that this‘broad 
stream was a general highway of trade by canoes. This fact 1 
have shown in my former paper on “ The Algonquian Terms 
Patawomeke and Massawomeke.”} It must not be lost sight of, 
for here is found the clue that goes far to establish on a firm 
basis the deductions here introduced by the aid of the linguistic 
evidence quoted herewith. 

Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, in his essay 
on “ The Indian Tribes of the District of Columbia,” } says : 

Nacochtank, which was the residence of a chief and contained eighty 
warriors, was the principal settlement within or adjoining the District. 
The Jesuits, who came out later with Lord Baltimore, latinized the name 
as Anacostan, whence we get Anacostia, the modern name of the Eastern 


Branch, at Washington, and of the post office at Uniontown, on its south- 
east bank, and perhaps also Analostan, the name of the island opposite 


Georgetown. 


This quotation furnishes us, with few exceptions, nearly all 
that Smith has to impart in regard to the town, its inhabitants, 
and also all the forms of the name now retained. 

Smith’s works (Arber’s reprint) present the following few 
orthographical varients: Nacotchtanke (p. 52), Nacothtank (p. 
113), Nacotchtant (p. 417), Nacotchtanks (p. 586), Necosts (p. 596), 
Nacotchtanck (map of Virginia). On a chart carried to England 
by Captain Francis Nelson, who sailed from Virginia in the 
 Pheenix,”§ on June 2, 1608, a copy having been sent Philip III 


* Neill’s Founders of Maryland, p. 25. 

ft American Anthropologist, vol. 7, p. 174. 
t Ibid., vol. 2, p. 259. 

2 Arber’s Smith, pp. 40, 109. 
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of Spain by Velasco, in his letter of March 22, 1611, was lately 
discovered among the general archives of Simancas (vol. 2588, 
fol. 22); we find the village there displayed as Acoughtank. Itis 
said this chart illustrated Captain John Smith’s “ True Relation,” 
and was sent to England with it.* If this be true, the geograph- 
ical location of the village as indicated and its name must have 
been known previous to Captain Smith’s voyage of exploration 
of the following month to the head of Chesapeake bay and the 
Potomac river. In fact, he must have had a copy of the chart 
with him, as the foregoing indicates. It will be noticed that 
while the spelling noted thereon differs but little in its pronun- 
ciation from the others, it adds considerable etymological evi- 
dence to my analysis of the name, and is also a valuable acces- 
sion to our knowledge of the locality. 

The actual difference between the earliest form, Acoughtank, 
Smith’s Nacotchtank, Fleet's Nascostine, or the Jesuits’ Anacostan 
is very slight indeed ; in fact, the distinction is more apparent 
than real. 

Allowing for the habit the English had of getting rid of harsh 
or unwonted sounds and the dialectic variation characteristic of 
Algonquian phonology, in that c, according to Eliot’s Indian 
Grammar, had the five sounds of ca, ce, ci, co, cu, the last two 
being undoubtedly gutturals, represented by Smith and some 
others with the sound co; by Eliot and Williams with qu; also 
that ch was softened into sh by many of the English, and that ¢ 
of the second syllable of Smith’s notations should be eliminated 
as an interpolation, we immediately observe that anacoch, or 
Anacos, is identical in its phonetic value and radically cog- 
nate with the Massachusetts Anaqush, “ to trade,” “to barter,” 
which Eliot uses with the suffix of the animate plural in Ana- 
qush-aiiog, “ traders.” With the demonstrative prefix of the sec- 
ond person and the generic for man in juxtaposition with the 
terminal oh affixed thereto, marking the governing noun, he 
gives in the same verse kut-anaqush-aenumoh, “thy merchants 
of” [literally, thy trading-men of]; with the prefix of the 
third person and plural termination of the inanimate object,t 
wut-anaqush-aongash, “his or her merchandise” [literally, his 


* Brown’s Genesis of the U. S., vol. I, p. 184. 
ft Isaiah 45, 14. 
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trading things]. The theme can be further multiplied, with 
varying terminals dependent upon the grammatical construc- 
tion of the cluster word, from both Eliot and Williams. The 
latter evidently understood the term to mean secondarily “ to 
buy and sell.” The archaic meaning, gained by comparative 
study of its radicals, seems to have been “to return a gift,” or 
“to exchange gifts.” The dialectic changes before mentioned 
are plainly visible in the word for “my father,” from the fol- 
lowing dialects of the same stock: Delaware, Nooch ; Mohegan, 
Nogh ; Massachusetts, Noosh; Narragansett, Nésh. It can be 
observed in many other examples; for instance, Uppauquauk, 
“a covering place,” applied to marshy pools of water where the 
ceat-tail flag (Typha latifolia) was gathered for covering wig- 
wams and making mats, is a name of common occurrence 
throughout New England. It is found varied on Long Island, 
New York, in records and documents as Apocuck and Apocock, 
and is now colloquially Paucuck in the town of Southampton. 
Thus it is easy to be seen how these names, once obtained and re- 
corded, no matter how far out of the way they might be from the 
aboriginal utterance, which also varied in different individuals 
of the same tribe, were soon adopted and perpetuated by alien 
speech. Even the Jesuits, although they were scholars and lin- 
guists, found considerable difficulty in acquiring the sounds 
and learning the language. 

The terminal of the name, -tan or -tanck, presents itself in more 
than one instance on Smith’s map of Virginia, and, being in- 
variably affixed to names of towns or villages, must have the 
same meaning in every case. ‘The terminations are varied from 
-oughtan, of Kec-oughtan, “the principal town;” -tanck, of Pa- 
ranka-tanck, “at the town on one side,” or “on the other side ” 
(this adjectival prefix is also used in the Powhatan for the 
numeral 5, meaning “‘all the fingers on one side”); -to-atan, of 
the well-known name of Powh-atan, “the falls-town.” I differ 
with some authorities on the latter name, but that these are not 
random guesses I hope to show at some future time. Hence I 
would consider -tan or -tanck an abbreviated form of the Nar- 
ragansett olan, “a town,” with the locative affix in same lan- 
guage otan-ick; Massachusetts, otan-it, “to or at the town.” 
Thus by analysis we have in these two dialects the resulting 
synthesis of Anaqush-otan-ick, or it (= Anacos-tan-ck or Anacoch- 
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tan-t), “at the trading town:” in the anglicized plural form, 
“those of the trading town.” The Jesuits no doubt dropped 
the locative affix in their form of Anacostan (= Anaqush-otan). 

At the time of Captain Fleet’s parley with the interpreter of 
the Massawomekes at this town, on the 13th of June, 1632, the 
Nascostines became very jealous and did not wish Captain Fleet 
to visit the villages of the former tribe. He says: “They did 
seek to withstand me from having trade with the other Indians, 
and the Nascostines were earnest in the matter, because they 
knew that our trade might hinder their benefit.” * 


* Neill’s Founders of Maryland, p. 26. 
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THE KINSHIP OF THE TUSAYAN VILLAGERS. 


BY J. WALTER FEWKES. 

I have already discussed the consanguinity of one of the } 
pueblos on the East mesa of Tusayan, the Tanoan community 
called Hino. There are two other villages, Walpi and Sitcomovi, 


on this mesa, the people of which speak the Hopi language and | 
do not understand the Tanoan. Sitcomovi, the smaller and the 

later founded of these, is likewise more composite in its blood 
kinship. 


A recount* of the population led me to distrust the figures 
given in the last census report (1891) and to publish the accom- 
panying enumeration, which is thought to be more reliable. 

The object of the present article is to analyze this census as a 
contribution to the discussion of the affinities of the Hopi, for it | 
is believed that until this is done we are groping in the dark in ? 
trying to answer the question of Tusayan kinship. 

It is doubtful whether Walpi at the time (1540) “ Tuzan ” was 
visited by Tobar occupied its present site. Indeed, two places 
on the lower terrace of the mesa are still pointed out as sites of 
the village, even after the advent of the first Spanish expedi- 
tions. It is quite impossible to determine the exact date when a 
settlement was first made on the present site of Walpi, although 3 
some of the old men declare that it was subsequent to the great 
rebellion of 1680. A mission, called San Bernardino, was built 
in early times at Awatobi; another (San Bartolome de Jongopavi) 
at Cufiopavi, and a third (Ban: Francisco de Oraibi y Gualpi) 


*The census in le was die me late M. 
Stephen in his work for the Hemenway Expedition. The discussion in } 
this article is confined to the inhabitants of the East mesa. 

+I have never had the site of the mission at Oraibi pointed out, but 
there isa legend of the existence of one on the ‘‘ Moen Kopi wash.’’ 
The Navajos report the existence of ruins of missions at Cafion Tseyi 
(Chelly) and Cafion Chaco, but these have not been verified, 
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at either Oraibi or Walpi.* The situations of the first two are 
known to me, but that of the last is more problematical. 

About the only remnants of the Tusayan missions, except that 
of Awatobi, now visible are beams from the same in kivas and in 
private houses, and fragments of the old bells, of which last the 
Keam collection has three specimens. The upright walls of por- 
tions of the Awatobi mission still stand, affording a good idea of 
its former size and general character; but of the others even the 
position is doubtful and their ground plan very obscure. The 
possible site of the Walpi mission, Kisakovi, is on the southwest 
point of the mesa on the lower terrace. The place is called 
Niicaki, but attempts to determine the derivation of either 
Niicaki or Kisakovi have not been satisfactory. An intelligent 
Hopi, Totci, who speaks a little Spanish, said that Niicaki is 
equivalent to “ Misa Casa” or mass-house, an exact aboriginal 
conception of a mission. 

The time of the Spaniards ( Wa-pa-nob-na(s) or “ long-gowned 
men” is held in universal detestation by the Hopi, and many, 
probably somewhat distorted, stories are told of their priests 
and the onerous duties they imposed upon the Indians. It is 
extremely difficult to arrive at any clear or accurate knowledge 
of this epoch from traditional sources, and it seems incredible 
that the few Spaniards who lived in Tusayan could have forced 
the Hopi to carry the beams for their missions from the far- 
distant mountains or to erect the great buildings. Probably the 
stories of their immorality have some basis of truth, but have 
been more or less exaggerated, and today none of the old men 
have a good word to say of the people who brought to them the 
horse, sheep, peaches, melons, and many other valuable gifts. 

The great antiquity which has been ascribed to the present 
pueblo, Walpi, is not supported by a close examination of evi- 
dences. The houses now standing are certainly not over two 


* As this paper is going to press my attention is called by Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, of the Bureau of Ethnology, to a reference by Agustin de Vetancurt, 
in his Cronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de México, p. 321, to the 
mission of ‘‘San Francisco de Oraybe’’ with ‘una aldea llamada Gual- 
pimas.” It would thus appear that Oraibi was the mission seat and Walpi 
its visita at the time of the Pueblo revolt of 1680, soon after which Vetan- 
curt’s work was written. 
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hundred years old, and there was no pueblo there in 1540, when 
Tusayan was first visited, although Awatobi was in its prime at 
that time. In that year Walpi was a hamlet in the foot hills 
possibly with the same name, but inconspicuous both in size and 
population. Even when the Spanish missions were built the 
settlement was so small that it was a parish of Oraibi and not as 
“important as Cufiopavi. Ihave not seen any evidence to support 
the statement that in the great rebellion the Spanish priests 
were thrown from the top of the mesa; but if this were done, I 
doubt whether it took place on the East mesa, since the chapel 
or mission to which the fathers would naturally retreat was in 
the plain, and the pueblo at that time was not on the mesa 
summit. There may have been some houses or watch-towers 
on the present site of Walpi at that time and before the first 
arrival of the Spaniards, but the majority of the people did not 
leave the old site until about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.* 

We must remember, in discussing the consanguinity of the 
people of Walpi and its colony, Sitcomovi, that additions to it 
came from several towns which are now in ruins, and that until 
we know something of the origin of the people of these pueblos 
we are dealing with doubtful data. Awatobi no doubt con- 
tributed many colonists. Sikyatki, which was destroyed by the 
warriors of Walpi, furnished its contribution, especially women. 
The people of Payiipki no doubt left some of their number when 
they moved back to the Rio Grande region. All of these ele- 
ments must be considered when we follow the legendary history, 
and all point to the composite nature of the survivors. 

The approximate date of the founding of Walpi on its present 
site is probably not far from the year 1700. While the people 
lived on the first terrace the settlement was small, as indicated 
by the size of the ground plan of the ruin and the surrounding 
mounds. The first houses were probably erected at Sitcomovi 
and HAano in the next two decades, 1700-1720. There is no 
available means of ascertaining how long the ancestors of the 
Walpians lived on the site of the former town. 


*The name ‘ Gualpi,’’ however, appears in the Spanish accounts as 
early as 1600, which, if my theory of the age of the present town is cor- 
rect, would prove that it was applied to the pueblo on its old site. 
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Victor Mindeleff, in his valuable report on “ Pueblo Architec- 
ture,” describes several Tusayan ruins to which we may look for 
the former homes of some of the ancestors of the present in- 
habited pueblos. There are several others not mentioned by 
him which undoubtedly furnished their quota. Many of these 
ruins are of considerable size and bear evidence of antiquity or 
long occupancy; others were but temporary halting places. 
Each was a feudal community, acting for its own interest and 
often at war with its neighbors. This internal strife and the 
inroads of hostile nomads led to continual abandonment of old 
and the construction of new villages, and in many instances to 
amalgamation of semi-sedentary peoples. 

The Hopi have traditions that the inhabitants of some of their 
ancient pueblos, now in ruins, have migrated in a body to the 
Rio Grande country, and these legends are historically probable, 
as in the case of the so-called Moquifios. 

Fifty years ago some very old women still lived who remem- 
bered the abandonment of Paytipki, now a ruin close to the 
trail from Walpi to Oraibi, on the Middle mesa. The immi- 
grants left the country, it was said, when the women were little 
girls and went to the Great River. The Rio Grande pueblo, 
Sandia, is now called by the Hopi Payiipki because settled by 
them. It is not improbable that these people were the thirty 
families brought out of Tusayan a century ago by Franciscan 
fathers, as recorded in historical documents. I find no tradition 
that any considerable number of people from Awatobi escaped 
the destruction of their pueblo and settled in the east, and con- 
sequently cannot follow Bourke in his identification of the 
Moquiiios with the refugees from Awatobi. 

The story of the destruction of Sikyatki (Yellow House) is a 
fair example of the disastrous feuds and continual tragedies 
which have dotted our southwest with ruined pueblos. 

The site of this pueblo can readily be made out in the foot- 
hills below the gap (Walla), to the right of the trail from Keam’s 
Cafion. It must have been a town of considerable size and age ; 
but continual altercations and disputes with the Walpians about 
fields and springs led to an attack when the warriors were away. 
The place was destroyed and the women captured, while many 
of the inhabitants found refuge in Awatobi, where they trans- 
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mitted their grievances, which had their influence no doubt in 
increasing the animosity between this pueblo and Walpi. Ex- 
cept the fact that Sikyatki fell before the destruction of Awatobi 
(1700), we know little or nothing of the date of this prehistoric 
tragedy. 

The following tables give an analysis of the census of the two 
pueblos, Walpi and Sitcomovi, which, in connection with that 
of Hano, already previously published, give a good idea of the 
gentile and family kinship of the men, women, and children 
now living on East mesa: 


Summary of Walpi Gentes. 


Families.* | Men. | Women. Boys. Girls. Totals. 
ie ee | 18 24 13 2 57 
14 10 8 3 35 
Pa’-kab.......... | 8 8 4 4 24 
Ko’-kop ee om | 10 7 1 3 21 
bo 10 5 1 3 19 

Ho/-nau-tth...... | 2 2 5 
Ka-tei’-na........ 4 2 2 2 10 


Residents in. Walpi born elsewhere. 


133 86 43 28 290t 


*Strictly speaking, phratries or collections of gentes or peoples, 
nyti-ma(s). 

+ The total population of Walpi in 1891, according to the Census Bulle- 
tin, was 232, or 117 males, 115 females. Of these we are told 193 speak 
Indian, and one is able to write the same. In the seven villages six 
Hopi were found who could “ write Indian ;” but not one could “read 
Indian”’ after he had written it. Certainly the literary accomplish- 
ments of these six could not have been very extensive. 
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Adults Born in Walpi—Non-residents. 


Residence. 


Men. Women 


Total population of Walpi 
Non-residents 


Actual enumeration December 1, 1893.. 248 


Summary of Siteomovi Gentes. 
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Families. Men. | Women. | Boys. Girls. Totals. 
Ho-na/-ni........ 18 6 3 5 32 
12 11 5 7 35 
2 4 1 3 10 
Ti’-wa.......... 3 2 3 5 13 
4 1 3 + 12 
Ko/-kop.. ...... 1 2 3 1 7 

Residents in Sitcomovi Born Elsewhere. 
Paiute mother; 

Walpi tether. 1 | 3 
Navajo mother; |) 1 1 1 

64 37 20 | 29 150 


* A considerable number, when we remember how seldom the daughter 


leaves the maternal home. 


There are good reasons for this, and, strictly 


speaking, in this instance there is no significant violation of the matriar- 
chal right involved. 


51 


|| 
. | Total. 

Sitcomovi........ 13 5 18 

LL 12 12 

Micofiinovi....... 1 1 

Acoma: | . . 1 1 

Elsewhere ....... 2 2 4 

33 9 42 

= 
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Adults Born in Siteomovi— Non-residents. 


Residence. Men. | Women. 
| 

10 
15 

Total population of Siteomovi............... 150 


Actual enumeration December 1, 1893. *133 


In the preceding tables the several families who live in houses 
lately constructed in the plain are referred to the village from 
which they came. Most of these live on the mesa in winter, but 
the number which permanently occupy their homes near the 
fields will increase with the progress of time. 

Each of the above-mentioned nyfi-mfi(s), or peoples, contains 
several gentes, a knowledge of which has an important bearing 
on Tusayan kinships. As the determination of these groups is 
difficult, the classification is often obscure. In his “Study of 
Pueblo Architecture,’ Mindeleff, on Stephen’s authority, has 
given asomewhat different roster of the gentile and larger groups 
of the Hopi, but on later studies the last-mentioned author was 
led to change some of his opinions in regard to classification 
and to add certain gentes to the different families. From these 
later conclusions and corrections resulting from my observations 
I present the following enumeration of gentes as a nearer ap- 
proximation to a correct classification, but the arrangement + is 
still in a measure provisional, although in the main reliable as 
a general presentation of the subject: 


* The Census Bulletin (1891) reported 103 persons. 
tThe larger groups, nyf-mi, are mentioned in turn with the list of 
gentes, wiin-wii(s), in each. 


{ 
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A’-la-nyéi-mu, Horn People. 


Al’- witifi-wii, Horn. 

Pafi’-wa “Mountain sheep. 
So-wi-in-wa Deer. 

Teiib’-i-yo ‘Antelope. 


Teai’-zri-sa “Elk. 
Le’-hii “ Seed grass. 
A’-nii Red ant. 
To-ko’-a-ntii “ Black ant. 
Wu-ko’-a-nii “ Great ant. 
Ci’-wa-nii 


Le-li-o-tii “Tiny ant (sp. incog.). 
Ca-kwa’-len-ya“ Blue Flute. 
Ma-si’-len-ya ‘Drab orall colors Flute (extinct at Walpi). 


Some authorities say the Flute and A’-la were originally dis- 
tinct groups. Others enumerate a house gens, Avk-wiii-wii, 
among the Horn people. 

The Flute people came to Walpi after the Snake, and the 
episode of their historical advent is dramatized in the Flute 
ceremony. At the biennial celebration of the Le’-len-ti or Flute 
observance the chiefs of the Bear and Snake societies formally 
receive the Flute. As representatives of the latter approach 
Walpi a line of meal is drawn on the ground to close* the trail 
and the Snake and Bear chiefs, accompanied by two girls, stand 
behind it. Each girl carries a flat basket tray, on which isa _ 
ti’-po-ni or chieftain’s badge, covered with a blanket. They rep- 
resent the two Snake virgins, and are accompanied by a boy, 
representing the Snake youth. As the Flute chief advances to 
the meal on the ground, the ¢i’-po-ni(s) are uncovered and the 
Flute chief presents the girls and boy with the amulets and the 
small wooden cylinder used by them in the ceremonies of the 
last day, as described in my account of the Cipaulovi Flute. 
These objects are similar to those on the heads of the lightning 
symbols in the Snake ceremonials, as described in my account 


* This method of closing the trail by a line of sacred meal is mentioned 
in early Spanish writings. 
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of the Snake dance. After this formal reception, the Flute 
chiefs are escorted to the kiva. 


Pat-ki-nyé-mi, Water-house People. 


Pat’-ki- wiifi-wa, Water-house. 


Ka’-ii Corn. 

O’-mow-Gh Rain cloud. 

Ta-fia-ka “ Rainbow. 

Ta’-la-wi-pi-ki* Lightning. 

Kwan “Agave. 

Si-vwa-pi “  Bigelovia graveolens. 

Pa’-wi-kya “ Aquatic animal (duck). 

Pa’-kwa Fees. 

Pa-va-ti-ya © Small aquatic creatures except fishes; tad- 
pole. 


This people came from the red land of the South, called 
Pa-lat’-kwa-bi. Where this land was is enigmatical, but it was 
somewhere in the great-cactus region. Anawita, the leader of 
this people, is chief of the Warrior Society, Kwa’-kwan-ti, which 
brought the cult of the Plumed Snake to Tusayan. 


Tet’-a nyt-mu, Snake People.* 


Teii’-a- Snake. 


To’-ho-tih Puma. 

Hii-wi Dove. 

U-cii Columnar cactus. 

Pii-na’ 2: Fruit of cactus. 

Yii’-iiti Opuntia. 

Na’-bowti “  frutescens. 
Extinct. 


Tii-bic wuf-wti, Sorrow. 
Pa’-tufi Squash. 


* Much obscurity pertains to the relationship of the Snake phratry and 
the Snake priesthood, and it is interesting to find Wiki, the Antelope chief, 
enrolled as a member of this people and not among the Horn people. On 
the other hand, we find the Flute people closely associated with the Horn 
(A/-la) people, to whom belong the Deer and other horned gentes. As 
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A’-to-ko —wufi-wii, Crane. 
Ke’-le Pigeonhawk. 
Thistle. 


Pa'-kab nyti-mi, Reed People. 


Pa’-kab wiifi-wa, Phragmites communis. 

Kwa-hii Eagle. 

Kwa’-yo Hawk. 

Ko-yo-fio Turkey. 

Ta-wa Sun. 

Pa-lifi-am =“ Palufia-ho-ya is the twin brother 
of Pii-ii-kon-ho-ya. 

Co-hti Several (?). 


Some authorities include Owl and Mocking-bird. 


Ko'-kop nyti-mt, Woods People. 


Ko-kop- wiifi-wa, Woods. 
1’-sau-tih “ Coyote. 
Kwe-wt-iih Wolf. 
Si-kya’-tai-yo Yellow fox. 
Le-tai-yo Gray fox. 
has been shown, the Snake ceremonial, called the Snake dance, is con- ° 
trolled not by the chief of the Snake priests, but by Wiki, an Antelope, 
who is a member of the Cactus gens of the Snake phratry. The totems of 
two of the gentes of the Horn people are Antelopes. We have, then, this 
strange connection—the chief of the Antelope priesthood controlling the 
Snake ceremonials, while the Deer and Antelope gentes belong to the 
Horn phratry to which the Flute priesthood is allied. I can only interpret 
it as one more likeness between these two sacerdotal organizations, the 
Snake and the Flute fraternities. It looks as if those who say that the 
Flute people were formerly distinct from the Horn people were right, 
but we must remember, as I shall show from a roster of the Snake 
Society, that the religious fraternities are not confined to the members of 
a family of the same name. This perplexing condition of the presence of 
Horn gentes in Snake ceremonials and of Snake gentes in an Antelope 
fraternity is interpreted as another likeness between the Snake and Flute 
celebrations in addition to those mentioned elsewhere. 
To complicate the subject, the Snake priests scout the idea that they 
are related in any way to the Flutes as a society. Their rituals, how- 
ever, seem to me to prove that they are in some way connected. 
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Ma-si’ Ma-sau-fth. 

E-o’-to-to “A supernatural being. 
Tii-vo’-ii Pifion. 

Ho’-ko “ Juniper. 

A-wat’ Bow. 


Si-kyatci as Small yellow (?) bird. 
Tii-vii-tei Small red bird. 


Tab nyt-mi, Cottontail Rabbit People. 
Tab Cottontail rabbit. 
So’-wi Hare. 

Tii-wa’ nyt-mt, Sand People. 


Tii-wa wiifi-wii, Sand or earth. 
Kii’-kute “ Lizard, reptile. 

Si’-hii Flower. 

Na’-na-wi Small striped squirrel. 


Ho'-nau-ith, Bear People. 


Hon’- wiifi-wti, Bear. 
To-ko-tei Wild cat. 
Tco’-ro Bird (blue). 


Ko’-kyufi-iih “ Spider. 
Ka-tci’-na nyti-mi, Ka-tci-na People. 


Ka-tei’na wiifi-wti, Ka-tci’-na. 

Gy-a’-zro Gy-az’-ro. 

Afi-wu’-si “ Raven. 

Si-kya-tci “ Yellow bird. 
Ta-wa-ma-na “ Black bird, yellow ? 
Sa-lab’ Spruce. 

Sii-hiib " Cottonwood, broad leaf. 


Tea'-kwai-na nyd-mi.* 


Tea’kwai-na wiifi-wii. 
As: Asa. 


Zro-ho-na wiifi-wi, Small mammal (sp. incog.). 


[Vol. VII. 


* Likewise called A’-sa nyf-mt. 
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Kwifi-yap wiifi-wfa, Oak. 

Hoc’-bo-a Chapparal cock. 
Po’-si-wi Magpie. 

Tci’-sro Snow bunting. 


Pi-ba Tobacco People. 
Pib-wiifi-wti, Tobacco. 
Teoh “ Pipe (tco-no). 
Ho-na-ni-nyti-mi, Badger People. 


Ho-na’-ni wiifi-wii, Badger. 


Mii-i-nyan Porcupine. 
Wi-co-ko Turkey buzzard. 
Bu’-li Butterfly. 
Ka-tci’-na Ka-tci’-na. 


In looking over the classification of gentes given above, it is 
difficult to make out any definite law of association. It can 
readily be understood why gentes named from horned mam- 
mals should be placed in the Horn people and why the two 
kinds of rabbits snould form the Tab-nyf-mt. The foxes, 
coyotes, and wolves naturally go together, and in the associa- 
tion of the eagle, hawk, turkey, and sun we meet a widespread 
aboriginal conception. Why the ants should be associated with 
the Horn people or the Agave with the Water House is not as 
clear. Not until we are able to trace back the origin of the 
names, a probability which now seems impossible to realize, can 
we hope to discover the meaning of the singular grouping of 
Hopi gentes. 

For names of gentes animals have the preference, there being 
forty six of these out of eighty-five totems. Plant names desig- 
nate twenty-one, and all other objects eighteen. There are, 
however, only four peoples named from animals, three from 
plants, and six from all other objects. 

There is so much obscurity in the information derived from 
legends in regard to the direction whence these family groups 
came to Tusayan that this testimony should not be given too 
much weight. he following data were obtained on this point: 
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Families. Direction. 


{ \ Kwactapabi, or due north. 


2. Water House... . 
3. { Ku-kii-ti, Lizard........ These three from the south. 
4 ‘oan Cotton-tail rabbit.| | 
\ So-wi, Hare ............ 
5: Snake. Junction of the San Juan 
and Colorado rivers. 
Ko-kop, Woods......... 
My Coyote....... Rio Grande. 
8. Ho/-naii-th, Bear,...... 


[ Originally from the Rio 
Grande country, but ac- 
9. { cording to tradition lived 


Gy--zro, Paroquet...... | for some time near Sik- 
yatki. 
10. A/-sa, Tansy Mustard...) Abiquiu. 
Pipa, Awatobi.{ 
12. Ho-na/-ni, Badger....... Kicyuba, a spring sacred 


to Ka-tci’-na(s). 


The legends of the sequence of the advent of the above peoples 
in Tusayan are also obscure, but the following has been given as 
probable: 


1. Ho/-nau-th. 5 
2. Tcii’-a. * Ko-kop 
3. A/-la. 6. Ho-na/-ni. 
Pat/-ki. 6.{ Ka-tci’-na. 
(?) | . Pi/-ba, 1700 A. D. 
Ta/-bo. A’-sa, 1700-1710 A. D. 


*After reaching Tusayan they built Sikyatki, which they occupied until 
its destruction. 

¢ Many conflicting stories are told about the original home of this 
people. They are said to have been the first people to arrive in Tusayan 
and were associated with the Snake people in the reception of the Flute. 
The Bear is still personified in the Snake ceremonials, but although re- 
puted to be the oldest people in Walpi they are at present almost extinct 
in that pueblo, and are not represented in Sitcomovi. 

{This people was strong in Awatobi. The ancestor of the oldest Snake 
woman in Walpi claims descent from Awatobi, but the Snake people are 
not mentioned from this pueblo. 

? The Badger people and the Ka-tci’-na(s) are almost intimately asso- 
ciated. The Badger people first came to Walpi when the village was on 
the old site, and some of them went on to Awatobi, from which they re- 
turned after the fall of that pueblo. 
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We can safely follow the legends that the first three families 
came in the order mentioned. The dates of the arrivals of the 
last two are probably accurately given, but there is much doubt 
about the others. The Ho-na’-ni(s) and the Ka-tci’-na(s) were 
late arrivals, probably not long before 1700. I doubt whether 
the Hopi had any true Ka-tci’na* dances in the early times, and 
ascribe them to the Ho-na’-ni, who brought this cult from the 
eastern or Rio Grande pueblos. In the earliest times this cult 
was probably unknown, as the legends distinctly state that the 
Ho-na’-ni brought it to Walpi when they came. 

This is such an important conclusion that legendary evidence 
supporting it may very properly be presented in this place. 

A variant of the origin of the Ho-na’-ni people is as follows: 

Certain Ka-tci’-na(s) came from Kicuba to Oraibi. In a field 
near that village they gave exhibitions + during the day and 
stood in four lines inclosing a hollow square. At the termina- 
tion of their songs, Ho-na’-ni came up from the At-kya-a (below) 
through a si’-pa-pti in the center of the square. On his back he 
carried a bundle containing all the charms (fa’-hu) known to 
the Hopi, and in his left hand a wing feather of the buzzard. 
He said: “TI have come, knowingall charms; I bear the feather 
with which to perform na-vo’-tci-wa (purification) and drive 
away all bodily ills;{ all people have this feather now I have 

brought it.” 

The Ka-tci’-na(s) then all responded, “An’-teai;§ now we shall 
change into the Ho-na’-ni-nya-mfi, and you shall be chief.” 

The chief and a great many of the Ka-tci’-na-nyd-infi stopped 
at Oraibi, but others went on to Cifiopavi and Miconifovi and 
exhibited, but did not remain. They then went to the early 
Walpi (on the terrace), where many remained, but a considerable 
number went on to Awatobi. When that pueblo was destroyed 
some of the survivors of the Ho-na’-ni were taken to Micofiinovi. 
Thus it happens that there are Badger people at Oraibi, Micofii- 
novi, and at the East mesa, and hence likewise the intimate as- 
sociation of the Ho-na’-niand Ka-tci’-na‘s). Many other stories 


*T regard the name Ka-tci’-na, applied to this cult, as foreign to the 
Hopi tongue, and derived from eastern peoples. 

t Danced and sang as Ka-tci-na(s) are wont to in their celebrations. 

{ This chief was the first Poc’-wymp-ki-ya or true shamans, an organi- 
zation now extinct in Walpi. 


7 A response equivalent to ‘‘Amen.” 
52 
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might be given in which the Badger people are associated with 
the Ka-tci’-na(s), and all point in the same direction, viz., that 
this cult was brought to the East mesa by the Badgers before the 
fall of Awatobi. 

The supposition that the Ho-na’-ni brought the Ka-tci’-na 
cult, which was a novel one, may account for their separation 
from the Walpians and the consequent founding of Sitcomovi. 
As they claim to have come from the Rio Grande, where this 
cult was strong, it was perfectly natural for the A’-sa people to 
assimulate with them as they did at Sitcomovi. 

The A’-sa people* are admitted by all to be composite or to 
have Tanoan, Navajo, and Hopi blood. They number thirty- 
five in Sitcomovi, or about one-fourth of the complete enumera- 
tion. At Walpi, however, their strength is not so great; but 
even there we find sixteen out of the whole population, or about 
one-sixteenth. If faith can be put in legendary history, we can 
legitimately conclude that between a fifth and a sixth of the in- 
habitants of these two pueblos are composite, or of Tanoan, Atha- 
pascan, and Hopi blood. With the exception of the admixture 
through the A’-sa family, there is little evidence that there is a 
large amount of Navajo blood in the remaining phratries. 

The other families who claim the Rio Grande region as the 
home of their ancestors are the Ko’-kop, Ho’-nau-tih, and Ka- 
tci’-na, with a total of thirty-six persons, about the number of 
the A’-sa people. 

The Ho’-nau-th or Bear people claim to be the oldest people 
of Walpi. Their advent is said to have been even previous to 
that of the Snake (Tcii’-a). There is this evidence that they 
were at the East Mesa before the Flutes. In the historical dram- 
atization + which biennially celebrates the coming of the Flute 
people, Winuta, who personifies the Bear chief, and Hofi’-yi, who 
is to be the chief of the Snake Antelopes at the death of Wiki, 
are the two official personages who formally receive the Flute 
chief, and Winuta is spokesman. 

A petition to the general Government was circulated among 
the Tusayan villages last year and the totem signatures of the 


*The A/’-sa people are sometimes called the Tca-kwai’-na people. Tea- 
kwai/-na is one of the Ka-tci’-na(s). 

+I shall in a subsequent article describe in detail this most interesting 
historical dramatization and its important bearings on the sequence ot 
the arrival of the Bear, Snake, and Flute peoples at Walpi. 
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heads of the important families were obtained. These signatures 
were made by the leading male members of the families, and 
- have an ethnological interest as confirmatory of the division of 


the people into clans and families. 


As, however, our present 


discussion pertains to the East mesa, I have given only the 
names and corresponding totems of those who live at this place. 
By social standing is meant the rank of the man in the sacer- 
dotal society to which he belongs. 


Family. Name. Totem. Social standing. 
Si-kya-ven-tima.| Hoofs of moun- 
tain sheep. 
Ha-ha-we....... Antelope. 
Anawita........ Rain cloud and | Warrior chief. 
corn stalk. 
Supela..... .... 
Kwatcakwa..... Rain cloud...... Sun priest (chief). 
Sikaustewa..... 
Kwaa........... 
Hoii-yi.......... Snake........... Represents Snake 
chief in the 
Flute. 
Samiwiki....... Columnar cactus.| Antelope chief. 
Kopeli.......... Snakes... Snake chief. 
Uiiyawa (S).....| Snake and bird. 
Pa-kab’.......... Winuta..........| Phragmites com-| Personifies Bear 
munis. in Flute cere- 
mony. 
Tuwasmi....... 
Pawatiwa. ..... “Priesthood of 
Bow” (chief). 
Pii-ii-kofi-ho-ya. 
Ko/-kop......... Nasyufiweve....| Ma-sau-with. 


*No signature of a member of these families was obtained on the East 
mesa, but the totems mentioned were obtained from Oraibi and the 


Middle mesa. 
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| 


| 
Family. Name. Totem. | Social standing. 
| 

Ka-tci’-na....... He-he-a........ Ka-tci’-na chief. 

Nahu. 
Naval Rabbit stick. 
Ho/-na-ni. ...... Yoyowaya (S)...| Mythic badger. 

Tunuma (S).....) Badger claws. 

Masiumtiwa..... 


The social division of the villagers into families must be kept 
distinct in mind from that of the sacerdotal fraternities. These 
latter include many members of all the former. ‘To show what 
is meant I have analyzed the Antelope and Snake fraternities in 


the following lists : 
Walpi and Sitcomovi. 


Kopeli (chief). ............ ....Teii-a (Snake) 9 
Ho’nautth 


* The totem of several men of the Earth family is a circle, representing 


the horizon. 
+ No signature of a member of these families was obtained on the East 
mesa, but the totems mentioned were obtained from Oraibi and the 


Middle mesa. 
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A’sa (Tansy mustard) 7 
Sikyattifianma............... 
Siskyauma....... Ta’-bo (Rabbit) 2 
Lomayamtiwa Ka-tci’-na 
Sikyabouma). Tii-wa (Earth) 1 
Total in Walpi and Sitcomovi................... 37 
Hano. 
The above list, to which must be added two active members 
of the Snake fraternity from the Middle mesa, makes forty-three, 
the present membership from the following families : 

2 
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It appears from the above that the strongest family in this 
organization is the Snake, with nine members, but the Pat’-ki 
and A’-sa are easy seconds, each with seven members. The 
Bear is not represented. By consulting the census we learn that 
there.are but two members of this ancient family in both Walpi 
and Sitcomovi, and it is therefore not strange that it is the only 
one not represented in the Snake priesthood. The leading 
family, Tcii’-a, is confined to Walpi; the Pat’-ki, another power- 
ful component, is strong in Walpi and weak in Siteomovi. These 
facts all tell in favor of the supposition that the Snake dance was 
celebrated in Walpi before the settlement of Sitcomovi, as the 
legends distinctly state. 


Tciih’-wymp-ki-ya (Antelope Priests). 


The chiefs of this fraternity are 

Samiwiki...... Teii-a........ Mojiwi (Chief). 

Nasyiinweve.. Ko-kop.. ... Kii’-yi (Water Chief). 

Kakapti...... Tii-wa ‘‘ (Earth Chief). 


The strongest representation in the Antelope fraternity, as in 
weed Snake, is nisin the Snake family, and the Water House and 


This man his part for hia nephew, a small boy not old 
enough for the duty. He functions also as the smoker chief. 
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Horn contribute two each. These three ancient families are 
well represented, as they naturally would be, among the chiefs. 
If we glance over the lists of Walpi and Sitcomovi gentes 
several items appear highly suggestive in connection with the 
fact that the latter pueblo was never mentioned * in early Spanish 
history. The strongest families at Walpi are not correspondingly 
powerful at Sitcomovi; thus the A’-la, Teii’-a, and Pat’-ki at 
Walpi number one hundred and sixty souls, or more than one- 
- half the whole population, but at Sitcomovi there are but ten of 
these, or between one-tenth and one-fifteenth of the total, and 
these are confined to one family, the Pat’-ki. The legitimate 
conclusion which can be drawn from this condition is that these 
three prominent families, which are the oldest in Walpi, existed 
there before the settlement of Siteomovi, and have retained their 
prominence since that time. Such a conclusion is borne out by 
legendary history, for these three families are universally said to 
have been the first ¢ settlers in Walpi. 

The strongest family in Sitcomovi is the Ho-na’-ni, Badger, 
which has thirty-two members against one in Walpi. This fact 
supports the tradition which states that these people settled 
Sitcomovi, having quarreled with the other Walpians. 

The A’-sa t family is equally divided in the two pueblos, as far 
as the men are concerned, but very unequally distributed as re- 
gards the women and children. Only two A’-sa women live in 
Walpi, while eleven are domiciled in Sitcomovi, or proportion- 
ally one one-hundredth of the whole in one, and one-fifteenth in 
the other pueblo. This distribution is not at variance with tra- 
dition, which states that the A’-sa people originally settled at 
Sitcomovi, and indicates that they arrived in Tusayan after the 
separation of the Ho-na’-ni from Walpi. The members of all 
the other component families of Walpi and Sitcomovi are few in 
number, with men and women about equally distributed in the 
two villages. Tradition declares that they were late arrivals on 
the East mesa, possibly refugees from abandoned pueblos in other 


*It probably did not exist even as late as the time of the reconquest of 
Tusayan. 

+ The first people were the Bears, of whom only five descendants survive 
in Walpi and none in Sitcomovi. 

tSee my remarks on the blood-kinship of this family in a former 
article. 
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parts of Tusayan. Supposing now that the present vigor of 
families in these two villages has some relation to their age, or 
that the strongest in numbers today was probably proportion- 
ally powerful in the past, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
Horn, Snake, and Water House families were early settlers at 
Walpi, and that the Badgers and A’-sa founded Sitcomovi.* 
Turning to traditions, we find that they state the same thing, 
which is probably as near as we can hope to get to the vague 
history of these pueblos. 

The element of possible error in my reasoning is, of course, the 
danger in supposing that families now powerful were formerly 
the strongest. In some instances this objection might be fatal 
to my conclusion, but in this case we are justified in accepting 
the premise. The support of tradition indicates that by using 
it we are not assuming too much. The general conclusions to 
which the preceding discussion tends, are: 

1. That none of the pueblos on the East mesa of Tusayan oc- 
cupied their present sites two hundred and fifty years ago. 

2. That Walpi was built on its present site by the Bear and 
Snake peoples, later joined by the Horn and Water House, some 
time between 1680 and 1700. 

3. That Sitcomovi was settled by malcontents of the Badger 
family in Walpi about the first decade of the eighteenth century. 

4. That the Ka-tci’-na cult is a secondary one in Tusayan and 
was brought there by the Badger people in comparatively recent 
times. 

If we can trust the legends that the Ho-na’-ni brought the 
Ka-tci’-na dances and that they came after the Bear, Horn, Snake, 
and Water House, the original ritual of the Walpians was com- 
posed of ceremonial unmasked observances the group which I 
have elsewhere called the Nine Days’ ceremonials. This con. 
clusion would seem to be indicated by the great differences in 
the two groups, and implies that the Ka-tci’-na were an in- 
corporated cult in the composite system. Moreover, as we would 


* The remaining smaller families, it is supposed, united themselves with 
these powerful ones at some more recent date than the original settle 
ment. They may have been made up largely of captives or refugees 
from destroyed pueblos; but both the analysis of the census and exist- 
ing legends show they were not of the original inhabitants of the East 
mesa. 
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expect, the family who brought that cult came from the east or 
neighborhood of the eastern pueblos, where such dances long ago 
existed and still survive. As additional evidence of their kin- 
ship, telling in favor of the derivation of the Ka-tci’-na from the 
east and southeast, may be added the linguistic argument that 
the same word (“ Ka-tci’-na, Cachéna ”) is common to the two 
localities. 

The Ka-tci’-na gens is placed among the Badger people and is 
represented as a separate family in Walpi. It is an interesting 
fact that the official badge of the Ka-tci’-na cult is held in this 
pueblo by Intiwa and not in Sitcomovi, in which the majority of 
the Badgers live. This fact would lead us to suppose that the sepa- 
ration of the Badgers from the other Walpi families was not due 
to a difference in their cult, since their palladium* was left behind 
at the time of separation. The separation of the Ho-na’-ni from 
the Ka-tci’na was after the nature of a schism, and by some in- 
explicable cause the smaller division still hold the badge of the 
Ka-tci’-na(s). 

Every nine days’ ceremonial has its characteristic sand picture 
forming an essential part of the altar, but in the Ka-tci’-na cele- 
bration these rarely exist. This fact with others tells in favor 
of the theory of a different origin of the two groups of ceremo- 
nials which formed the two cults still extant in Walpi. I believe 
the sand pictures are characteristic of the primitive cult of 
Tusayan, and when they exist in Ka-tci’-na observances are 
derivative and secondary. 

It is a well-known fact that the Navajos practice elaborate sand 
painting, which is supposed to have been derived from the 
Pueblos. I am not sure, however, that such is the case, and 
certainly new arguments must be brought forward before such 
a conclusion can be adopted. As all the more elaborate sand 
paintings occur in ceremonials of the more primitive cult, and 
as a rule these resemble more closely the ceremonies of the 
nomads, I am inclined to ascribe the habit of sand painting to 

-gome semi-nomadic race, from which it was derived by both 
Pueblos and Navajos. The existence of this habit among Cali- 
fornia Incians is highly suggestive, and it is to this region rather 


* Ti/-po-ni or society badge, which is the insignium of the chief of the 
Ka-tci’-na. 
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than to the original home of the Athapascans that we should 
look forthe people who first practiced it.* 

The accompanying list, giving the names of the peoples and 
the ceremonials ascribed to them, shows that most of the rites 
of the primitive cult, or Nine Days’ ceremonials, were intro- 
duced + by the earliest peoples of Tusayan. 

The following ceremonials were introduced by the prominent 
peoples of the population : 


| Peoples. Fetishes or ceremonials. 
| Wii-wu-tcim-tii 
Tcii-tciib (Snake-Antelope). 
ate) 
Co-yal’-uii-a. 
Kwa/’-kwan-tii. 


The contingent of the inhabitants of Walpi who say that their 
ancestors came from the south (Pa-lat-kwa-bi) includes a total 
of fifty-seven, or about one-fifth the whole, if we limit the claim 
to the Pat’-ki, or one-third if we include the Tii’-wa and Ta’-bo. 
Next to the A’-la the Pat’-ki are the strongest in numbers in 
Walpi today, and with the Earth and Rabbit people form one- 
half the population of Sitcomovi. If the legend that these peo- 
ples came from the far south can be relied upon, the proportion 
of those from this region is large. The whole discussion, of 
course, hangs on the truth of the statements which the priests 
make about the situation of their original home, and I can only 


*Sand painting has become a pastime in Japan, but in certain Asiatic 
tribes it still retains a sacred character. 

+ These data were obtained independently of the others pointing to the 
same conclusion. 
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reiterate the story, often repeated, that the Pat-ki people came 
from the south. 

The most numerous people in Walpi are the Horn people, con- 
? stituting about one-fourth the total population. Both they and 
the Snake claim that their ancestors came from the north, 
and that they built houses on many sites before they entered 
the land where they now dwell. No one distinctly states that 
they were ever nomads, but it is probable that they lived for a 
long time a semi-nomadic life. 

These facts, indicating the amalgamation of peoples from dif- 
ferent directions, while supporting the belief in the composite 
character of the Hopi Indians, throw only an uncertain light on 
their kinship with other stocks distinct from those of the Pueblos. 
Nothing has here been brought forward to point to any in- 
timate relation with the nomads, although it has been indicated 
; that certain component families have Navajo blood. The Hopi 
people of the East mesa of Tusayan are composite, but in them 
the blood of the Pueblos predominates. They claim kinship 
with the other sedentary tribes of New Mexico and Arizona and 
speak a tongue which is peculiar to them, but with many foreign 
words from Tanoan, Keresan, Piman, and other sources. Even 
their language is a composite one, tempting one who relies 
wholly on linguistics as a basis of classification to associate them 
with now one and then another linguistic stock as their nearest 
kin, accordingly as he studies one or another component. Itis 
with these and similar composite peoples that the linguist should 
observe great caution in his generalizations. 


| 
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JAMES CLARKE WELLING. 


On September 4 Dr. James C. WELLING, formerly President of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington, died suddenly at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Dr. WELLING was born in Trenton, New Jersey ; was educated 
at Princeton College, receiving from that institution the degree 
of A. B. in 1844 and A. M. in 1847, and the degree of LL. D. 
from Columbian University in 1868. He was president of St. 
John’s College, Maryland, in 1867; professor of belles lettres at 
Princeton in 1870; president of Columbian University in 1871 
and of the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 1877; a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1886, holding the last three offices 
at the time of his death. He was one of the founders of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington and its President during 
1891 and 1892. 

His studies were directed chiefly to history, political economy, 
and philosophy. He was an excellent linguist and was distin- 
guished for breadth of culture and catholicity of judgment. At 
the outbreak of the civil war he was on the editorial staff of the 
National Intelligencer, and wrote for that journal a series of 
articles on constitutional and international law as applied to the 
pending difficulties that were noted for their soundness and for 
their scholarly and impartial tone. He was engaged at the time 
of his death upon a history of the civil war and upon various 
philosophical works. He was a frequent contributor to the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, his latest contribution being the 
article on “The Last Town Election in Pompeii,” published in 
July, 1893. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Nagualism: A Study in Native American Folk-lore and History. 
By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc. &e.  Philadel- 
phia, 1894, McCalla, 8vo, 66 pp. 


Nagualism was a powerful and mysterious cult which united 
Mexican and Central American tribes, belonging to different lin- 
guistic stocks, into organized opposition against the government 
and religion of their conquerors. The members of this inter- 
tribal organization were bound together by strange faculties and 
an occult learning which placed them on a par with the famed 
thaumaturgists and theodidacts of the Old World, and which 
preserved even into our days the thoughts and forms of a long- 
suppressed ritual. 

The terms nagual, nagualism, nagualist are not Nahuatl, but of 
southern origin. A nagual was a personal guardian spirit, a 
personal totem, chosen in accordance with fixed rules and by 
consultation of an elaborate calendar, which was used mainly in 
astrological divination. 

The nagualists were powerful enchanters, whom the clergy 
believed to be in league with the devil and who were thought 
to be able to transform themselves into beasts. They used in 
their operations an intoxicant, peyotl, and the seeds of a plant 
called ololiuhqui. Intoxication was an essential part in many of 
these severe rites Under the old régime and before the coming 
of the Spaniards nagualists were especially devoted to the native 
cult; but it is Dr. Brinton’s opinion, which he sustains with 
great research, that on the appearance of a foreign race and a 
new religion a new motif was given to this old cult. Those most 
interested in it turned their sorceries and enchantments with 
organized, terrific, and often with successful energy against a 

common enemy. Even the rituals of the Catholic church were 
travestied in the nagual ceremonies. Dr. Brinton gives a charm- 
ing account of the exalted position assigned to women in this 
mysterious society. They were not only admitted to the de- 
grees, but often held most important offices. One of them, 
Maria Candelaria, was among the Tzentals of Chiapas a native 
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Joan of Are. The nagualistic rites were highly symbolic, and 
the symbodls had clearly defined meanings. The most important 
symbol was fire. Of this Father de Leon says: “If any of their 
old superstitions has remained more deeply rooted than another 
in the hearts of these Indians, both men and women, it is this 
about fire and its worship and about making new fire and pre- 
serving it for a year in secret places.” 

Another symbol still venerated as a survival of the ancient 
cult is that of the tree. The species held in special respect is 
the ceiba (Bombax ceiba). The conventionalized form of this 
tree strongly resembles a cross, and this came to be the ideogram 
of “ life.” 

The serpent was another revered symbol. In Chiapas one of 
the highest orders of the initiated was that of the chanes or ser- 
pents. 

In reading this learned treatise one is strongly reminded of 
the studies of Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
upon the Ghost dance. There were exhibited at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition four transparencies representing men 
and women going through the Ghost dance ceremonies, many of 
them swooning. It were easy to transfer these pictures to the 
scenes of Dr. Brinton’s book. The subject is one of great inter- 
est to ethnologists, who have to thank Dr. Brinton for bringing 
together such a harvest of material from a field in which he is 
easily the chief gleaner. Oris T. Mason. 


The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi. By J. Walter Fewkes, assisted by 
A. M. Stephen and J. G. Owens. (A Journal of American Eth- 
nology and Archeology. Vol. iv. Boston and New York, 1894.) 
Sq. 8°, vi, 126 pp., ills. 


Captain Bourke, in 1888, first called the attention of the civ- 
ilized world to the wonderful snake ceremonial of the Moki or 
Hopi of Arizona. After his return to the east in that year there 
appeared in several newspapers articles descriptive of the rite, 
most of which articles were probably the result of interviews 
with Captain Bourke. It was not until the following year (1884) 
that his important work on “ The Snake Dance of the Moquis 
of Arizona” appeared. During the decade following his first 
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visit this biennial rite was repeated five times at Walpi and was 
witnessed by hundreds of white men and women, among whom 
were many scientists, newspaper reporters, photographers, and 
artists. In this way it has come to pass that the ceremony has 
often been depicted and described. In the bibliography which 
is appended to the work under review fifty titles are given; but 
this is by no means a complete list. We recollect seeing several 
articles which are not noticed in this bibliography. 

Yet none of all these works describe more than portions of 
the last two days’ work of the ceremony, and the greater part 
speak only of the very last important act of the last day—the 
public snake dance around the sacred rock at Walpi. It remained 
for the authors of the present work to gain access to the under- 
ground temples (estufas, kivas) of the Antelope and Snake priest- 
hoods, and there to witness the esoteric rites of nine days’ dura- 
tion, preceding the wonderful public exhibition which has so 
excited the admiration of all beholders, savage and civilized. 

The work before us describes these observances, as well as they 
could be seen and studied, by three industrious and painstaking 
scholars on two occasions—the ceremonies of 1891 and 1893. 
It contains, besides, much information gathered while the rite 
was not in progress, and quotes, when necessary, observations 
made by other students, such as Captain Bourke, Dr. Yarrow, 
and Mr. Mindeleff. One of the authors, the late A. M. Stephen, 
not only observed this rite (or series of rites) during its long 
continuance, but he lived years among the Moki or in their 
neighborhood collecting collateral information concerning the 
rite and other matters of ethnographic interest. 

The authors have thus collected a vast amount of information 
concerning the rite and have performed a wonderful and praise- 
worthy work. Yet (and it is no discredit to them to say this) the 
task is still incomplete. All has not been told ; all has not been 
discovered. In several cases the authors acknowledge their 
ignorance; in other cases deficiencies are evident to one ac- 
quainted with the rites of other tribes. 

One of the most notable deficiencies is the absence of texts 
and translations of the prayers and songs, but these may yet be 
procured. There is now, we believe, no good English-speaking 
interpreter of the Moki language living—none who could do jus- 
tice to the sacred literature of the people—but many of the 
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Moki children are now attending school and learning to speak 
English. - Ina few years good interpreters may be found among 
them. Dr. Fewkes has fortunately secured many of the songs 
on phonographic cylinders, where they may be studied years 
hence, when the priests are dead and the rite forgotten. 

Dr. Fewkes, we believe, intends to continue the work and find 
out still more about the snake dance. We wish him every suc- 
cess ; yet we fear he will be greatly hampered by the loss of his 
assistant, Mr.Stephen. Dear old “Steve!” as he was familiarly 
known to his multitude of friends in Arizona and New Mexico— 
a man devoted to ethnographic research without regard to the 
pecuniary reward which his work might bring him. He died, 
after a lingering illness, at the Moki village of Sichomovi, in 
April of this year, pursuing his studies to the last. 

The myth upon which the rite is based and a section on the 
interpretation of the myth complete the book. The conclusion 
at which Dr. Fewkes arrives is this: “The snake dance is an 
elaborate prayer for rain, in which the reptiles are gathered from 
the fields, intrusted with the prayers of the people, and then 
given their liberty to bear these petitions to the divinities, who 
can bring the blessings of copious rains to the parched and arid 
farms of the Hopi.” : 

On page 107 we twice find the expression “morning dove ” 
where mourning dove, no doubt, is meant. This is the only 
error we have noted in the text. 

The illustrations, which are numerous, are not of equal merit. 
The frontispiece and the figure facing page 88, both by Julian 
Scott, are ‘worthy of that gifted artist. The process copies of 
photographs are indistinct and not very instructive. We have 
reason to fear that an error has been made in the figure of the 


pahos, on page 27. 
W. MarrHews. 


Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology. Edited by 
C. Staniland Wake. Chicago: The Schulte Publishing Company, 
1894, 8°, 875 pp. $5.00. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition brought together the 
largest body of anthropologists ever assembled in America. 
Over two hundred and fifty members of the International Con- 
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gress of Anthropology were registered, the number including 
practically all the leading workers in the various lines of Amer- 
ican anthropology. 

The Memoirs of the Congress, titled above, form a most valu- 
able contribution to anthropologic literature and a lasting monu- 
ment to the excellent work the congress has done. ‘The volume 
was edited by Prof. C. Staniland Wake, on behalf of the publi- 
cation committee, of which Dr. Franz Boas, Prof. W. H. Holmes, 
and Prof. F. W. Putnam were associates. 

The papers presented before the congress were classified under 
the heads of physical anthropology, archeology, ethnology, folk- 
lore, religion, and linguistics. Most of these papers appear in 
the Memoirs, arranged in the same groups, as follows: 


Presidential address: The ‘‘nation”’ as an element in anthropology, 
by Daniel G. Brinton. 

Physical anthropology: The anthropology of the North American In- 
dian, by Franz Boas. The anthropometry of American school children 
by Gerald M. West. 

Archeology: The discovery of an artificially flaked flint specimen in 
the Quaternary gravels of San Isidro, Spain, by H. C. Mercer. Aborigi- 
nal American mechanics: a study in the history of technography, by 
Otis T. Mason. Archeological researches in the Champlain valley, by 
G. H. Perkins. Anthropological work at the University of Michigan, by 
Harlan I. Smith. The antiquity of the civilization of Peru, by Emilio 
Montes.. Cave-dwellers of the Sierra Madre, by Carl Lumholtz. Orienta- 
tion, by A. L. Lewis. The tumuli of Hampshire as a central group of 
the tumuli of Britain (abstract), by John 8. Phené. Natural history of 
flaked stone implements (illustrated), by W. H. Holmes. Cache finds 
from ancient village sites in New Jersey (illustrated), by Ernest Volk. 

Ethnology : On various supposed relations between the American and 
Asian races, by D. G. Brinton. Bark cloth (abstract), by Walter Hough. 
Love songs among the Omaha Indians, by Alice C. Fletcher. Primitive 
scales and rhythms (illustrated), by John Comfort Fillmore. Secre- 
societies and sacred mysteries, by Stephen D. Peet. Observations among 
the Cameroon tribes of west central Africa, by C. H. Richardson. Eth- 
nological exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, by OtisT. Mason. The germ of shore-land pottery: an 
experimental study (illustrated), by Frank Hamilton Cushing. 

Folk-lore: Ritual regarded as the dramatization of myth, by William 
Wells Newell. Some illustrations of the connection between myth and 
ceremony, by Washington Matthews. The fall of Hochelaga: a study 
of popular tradition, by Horatio Hale. Folk-lore of precious stones, by 
George Frederick Kunz. The coyote and the owl (tales of the Kootenay 
Indians), by A. F. Chamberlain. 
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Religions: The scope and method of the historical study of religions, 
by Morris Jastrow, Jr. An ancient Egyptian rite illustrating a phase of 
primitive thought, by Sara Y. Stevenson. A chapter of Zui mythology, 
by Matilda C. Stevenson. The religious symbolism of Central America 
and its wide distribution (abstract), by Francis Parry. Museum collec- 


tions to illustrate religious history and ceremonials, by Cyrus Adler. 


Linguistics: The present status of American linguistics (abstract), by 
Daniel G. Brinton. Classification of the languages of the north Pacific 


coast, by Franz Boas. 


Supplementary: Die bewohner des Gran Chaco, Paraguay, von Emil 
Hassler. Vilen als Heilkundige im Volkglauben der Suedslaven, von Dr. 


Friedrich S. Krauss. 


The volume is well printed on excellent paper; it is not care- 
fully edited, but this, fortunately, does not detract from its scien- 


tific value. 


It is learned that the demand for the Memoirs, particularly 
by Europeans, has been very great, and already fear is enter- 


tained lest the limited edition may soon become exhausted. 


F. W. Hopaer. 


TRANSLATION OF THE Rupo Ensayo.—The American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia devotes the June number of 
its quarterly Records to the publication of an English transla- 
tion by the late Eusebio Guitéras of the Rudo Ensayo. This 
anonymous essay, which was written in 1763, contains much 
valuable data regarding the Piman tribes. It found its way into 
the Mexican national archives, and in 1863 a limited edition 


was printed by the noted antiquarian, Buckingham Smith. 


F. W. Hoper. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE MoJo or Moxo are a numerous people of Bolivia who 
were christianized at an early date, when all the interior regions 
of that section were considered provincias del Peri. The Jesuits, 
who were the only colonizers, had in 1689 about thirty stations 
among the Indios reducidos or natives placed on reservations, 
In 1701 Padre Pedro Marban published his Mojo grammar, or 
Arte de la lengua moxa, and appended to it his rather extensive 
vocabulary of the same language, first the Spanish-Mojo, fol- 
lowed by the Mojo-Spanish, the doctrine of the holy sacrament 
and other portions of the Catholic ritual. The whole has just 
been republished in a facsimile edition by Dr. Julius Platzmann, 
of Leipzig, in his customary careful manner, under the title “Arte 
de la lengua Moxa con su vocabulario y cathecismo, compuesto 
por Julio Platzmann. Edicion facsimilar, in 16mo. Leipzig. 
B. G. Teubner, 1894.” The volume contains 664 + 203 pages. 

J. J. von Tschudi, in his Organismus der Khetshua-Sprache, 
1884, page 29, gives us the following particulars about the Mojo 
language and the people by whom it is spoken. The Mojo at 
present inhabit an area of about three hundred and sixty square 
leagues, situated in the eastern Bolivian province of Beni, which 
comprises the sections of Mamoré y Pampas and It6manes y 
Ba-ure. The principal dialects spoken there are the Moja, the 
Iténame, and the Ba-ure, the two last named being confined to 
the section on Madeira river named after these tribes. Their 
country lies between 12° 13’ and 17° south latitude and 46° and 
51° west longitude. The whole population probably does not ex- 
ceed 25,000 souls. Moja is still spoken in the villages of Loreto, 
Trinidad, San Xavier, and San Ignacio. The work of christian- 
izing the Mojo as well as the Chiquito tribes was begun by the 
Jesuits in the latter part of the seventeenth century ; the former 
were settled in fifteen agricultural missions, where they were 
held under severe rule. The Maipure Indians of the Upper 
Orinoco are most nearly related to the Mojo in language, though 
there is no tradition of the early separation of these groups. 


A. S. GATscHET. 
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Inurreracy IN THE Unrrep Srates.—The figures relating to 
illiteracy in the United States have recently been given to the 
public through the Abstract of the Eleventh Census. 

The following comparative statement will show the number 
of persons in the United States ten years of age and over, num- 
ber and per cent. of illiterates, with their nativity, 1880 and 


1890: 


Population Ten Years of Age and Over in the United States, Number and 
Per Cent. of Illiterates, with Their General Nativity, 1880, 1890. 


Classification. 1890. 1880. 

Population ten years of age and over........... 47,413,559 | 36,761,607 
White population ten years of age and over..... 41,931,074 | 32,160,400 
Native white population ten years of age and 

Foreign white population ten years of age and 

Per cent. of illiterates.............. 13.1 12.0 
Colored population * ten years of age and over..| 5,482,485 4,601,207 
Per cent. of illiterates 56.8 70.0 


It will be seen from the statement above that the greatest 
increase in the population ten years of age and over has been 
among the native whites, and the percentage of illiterates has 


decreased 2.5 per cent. 


While the increase in the foreign white population ten years 
of age and over has been about five millions less than the in- 
crease in the native white population, the per cent. of illiteracy 


has increased 1.1 per cent. in the decade. 


There is a decrease of 13.2 per cent. in illiteracy among the 


* Persons of Negro descent, Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians. 
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colored population in the United States ten years of age and 
over, which is greatest (15.1 per cent.) in the South Atlantic 
division. 

In the western division the illiterates among the colored pop- 
ulation have increased 8.3 per cent. This increase is probably 
brought about by including a number of Indians in these 
States. 

Later returns from the Census Office will give statistics of illit- 
eracy more in detail and will show the condition of what may 
be termed confirmed and unconfirmed illiterates. Unconfirmed 
illiterates are those between the ages of ten and twenty-one years 
of age, presumably within the reach of the educator, and con- 
firmed illiterates are those beyond the school age, and who will 
probably not change their condition. 

J. H. Buopeert. 


THe pe Lancet Exprorations.—The following is an abstract 
of a report of the recent exploration conducted with the funds 
appropriated by Mr. de Laincel for linguistic and paleographic 
research : 

The field of operation during 1893 and 1894 has been Southern 
Mexico. The work has been carried on under the direction of 
the late Dr. Hilborne T. Cresson, of Philadelphia. Valuable re- 
sults have been obtained in the states of Tabasco, Chiapas, and 
Tamaulipas. Dr. Seler’s report of extensive ruined structures 
around the headwaters of the Rio Panuco has been confirmed. 
The ruins of Teotihuacan, Cholula, and Mitla were visited. 
While at the City of Mexico a careful examination of the center 
slab of the so-called “ cross group” from Palenque was made in 
conjunction with Dr. Max Biichner, of Munich, now traveling 
in Mexico. Dr. Cresson returned north early in the season, and 
it was the intention to have the work continued in Huasteca 
during the hot months by residents acting under his direction, 
but his recent sudden death in New York city has doubtless 
made a radical change in the plans. 

A. 8. GATSCHET. 


Auaeustus Scuurtze, D. D., president of the Moravian College 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1889 first attempted the com- 
pilation of a brief grammar and vocabulary of the Eskimo 
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dialect spoken on Kuskokwim river, Alaska. This has now 
been augmented by new material obtained by the Rev. John 
Kilbuck and others working in that field, and republished 
as a “grammar and vocabulary ” at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
1894, covering seventy pages. The vocabulary is Eskimo-English 
and English-Eskimo; some hymns and colloquial phrases are 
added to the volume. The words of the vocabulary are partly 
syllabicated, and the alphabet used is a scientific one. A dual 
exists in the noun as well as in the adjective, pronoun, and verb. 
The numeral system is quinary-vigesimal. There are two con- 
jugations of the verb, the one with suffixes and the other with- 
out suffixes. They correspond ina general sense to our transitive 
and intransitive verbs. Schultze’s terminology of the verbal 
forms should be more precise, and instead of prepositions he 
should call the particles in question “ postpositions.” The work 
is so short that it can hardly be called anything else but a com- 
pendium ; but the linguistic data are substantially correct. 
A. GATSCHET. 


Tue Hemenway Coiiections.—The extensive collection of 
archeological specimens taken from the pueblo ruins of the 
Salado and Gila valleys, southern Arizona, and at Zuni, New 
Mexico, by the Hemenway Archeological Expedition under the 
direction of Mr. F. H. Cushing, as well as the valuable collec- 
tions made principally at Tusayan by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, the 
present director of the Hemenway investigations, have been de- 
posited in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. While this 
deposit is regarded as but a loan, it is not improbable that it 
will ultimately become a gift to the Museum. 

The collections made by Mr. Cushing number some twenty- 
five thousand articles, which since 1887 have been stored at 
Salem. The action of the trustees of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Hemenway in making these splendid collections accessible to 
students is highly commendable. 

Most of the many interesting and valuable articles illustrative 
mainly of modern Tusayan life, collected by Dr. Fewkes, have 
for some time been exhibited in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. These also have been transferred to Cambridge. 

F. W. Hoper. 
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H.) Early uses of gold in America. 
Great Divide, Denver, 1894, xi, 185. 
Natural history of flake 
stone implements. Mem. Internat. 
Cong. Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 
120-139, 3 pl—H[ovelacque] (A.) 
Lindice frontal. Rev. mens. de 
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Vécole d’anthrop. de Par., 1894, 
iv, 135.—Hovelacque (A.) et G. 
Hervé. Etude de 36 créines dau- 
phinois (département de |’Isére). 
Tbid., 188-200.—Hovorka (O.) Ver- 
stiimmelungen des miinnlichen 
Gliedes bei einigen Vélkern des 
Alterthums und der Jetztzeit, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
sogenannten Infibulation und Ky- 
nodesme. Mitth. d. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Wien, 1894, n. F., xiv, 
131-143.—de Hoyos Sainz (L.) 
und T. de Aranzali. Vorliufige 
Mittheilung zur Anthropologie von 
Spanien (gekirzte Uebersetzung 
von: Unavance 4 la antropologia 
de Espana). Arch. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1893-4, xxii, 425-433.— 
Human sacrifices. Lancet, Lond., 
1894, i, 1535.— Hutchinson (J.) 
Notes on the distribution of hair on 
the human body. Arch. Surg., 
Lond., 1893-4, v, 325-328.—Igaku- 
hakuski (Y. K.) On Ainu race. 
J. Tokio Geog. Soc., 1893-4, Tokio, 
1894, xv, 223-236.—Jacobsen (A.) 
Der zweite Typus der Geheimbiinde 
bei den Nordwest-Americanern ; 
der Medicinmann und der Kosijut 
(Schamane’. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1894, 
104-115.—Jagor(F.) Berichte tiber 
verschiedene Volkerstiimme in Vor- 
derindien. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1894, xxvi, 61-93, 1 pl.—James (W.) 
The physical basis of emotion. 
Psychol. Rev., N. Y. & Lond., 1894, 
i, 516-529.—Jastrow (M.), Jr. The 
scope and method of the historical 
study of religions. Mem. Internat. 
Cong. Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 
287-297.—Tully (A.) Funérailles, 
tombeaux et honneurs rendus aux 
morts 4 Madagascar. Anthropolo- 
gie, Par., 1894, v, 385-401.—Kal- 
many (L.) Kinderschrecker und 
Kinderriuber im  magyarischen 
Volksglauben. Ethnol. Mitt. a. Un- 
garn., Budapest, 1893, iii, 188-193. 
—Kermode (P. M.C.) The meayll 
stone circle, Isle of Man. Illust. 
Arch., Lond., 1894, ii, 1-8.—Killer- 
mann (S.) Ueber die Sutura pala- 
tina transversa und eine Betheili- 
gung des Vomer an der Bildung 
der Gaumenfliiche beim Menschen- 
schiidel, Arch. f. <Anthrop., 
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Brnschwg., 1893-4, xxii, 393-424, 
3 pl.—Koganei (J.) Kurze Mit- 
theilung iiber Untersuchungen von 
Ainoskeletten.  Ibid., 371-391.— 
Krauss (F. 8S.) Vilen als Heil- 
kundige im Volkglauben der Sued- 
slaven. Mem. Internat. Cong. An- 
throp. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 367-375. 
Haarschurgodschaft bei den 
Siidslaven. Internat. Arch. f. Eth- 
nog., Leiden, 1894, vii, 161-198. 
Geheime Sprachweisen. 
Am Ur-Quell, Wien, 1894, v, 155- 
157.—Kunz (G. F.) Folk-lore of 
precious stones. Mem. Internat. 
Cong. Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 
267-281. —- Lachi ‘A.)  Calcolo 
degl’indici craniometrici di Broca. 
Cron. d. manic. d. Siena, 1893, xix, 
103 ; 126; 1894, xx, 21.—Lapicque. 
Sur les kjokken-médding des iles 
Andaman et la prétendue industrie 
de la pierre dans ce pays. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1894, 4. s., 
vy, 360-369.—La Torre (F.) Quanto 
si viveva altre volte. Atti d. Soc. 
rom. diantrop., Roma, 1894, i, 204- 
223. Die Dimensionen des 
Kindesschiidels vom  biologischen 
und anthropologischen —Stand- 
punkte. Centralbl. f. Gyniik., 
Leipz., 1894, xviii, 737-740.—Le 
Bon (G.) Rdle du caractére dans 
la vie des peuples. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1894, 4. s., 1, 33; 73; 193.— 
Lefévre (A.) Hésiode. La thé- 
ogonie; les kronides; régne de Zeus ; 
Titans; Tartare. Rev. mens. de 
Vécole d’anthrop. de Par., 1894, iv, 
209-223.—Lehmann (C. F.) Ueber 
den gegenwiirtigen Stand der me- 
trologischen Forschung. Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch., f. Anthrop., 
Berl., 1894, 188-192.—Lehmann- 
Filhés (M.) Nachgrabungen zu 
Haugavad auf Island. bid., 85-88. 
—Le Jeune (J.) I vagabondi nel 
Belgio. Scuola positiva, Roma, 1894, 
iv, 351-354.—Leti (G.) Prostitu- 
zione e delinquenza. Ibid. , 284-292. 
—Lewin (L.) Ueber Pfeilgifte. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., Berl., 1894, 271-281.— 
Lewis (A. L.) Orientation. Mem. 
Internat. Cong. Anthrop. 1893, 
Chicago, 1894, 113-116.—Lewis (T. 
H.) The “Aztlan” enclosure newly 
described. Am. Antiquar., Good 


Hope, Ill., 1894, xvi, 205-208.—Lig- 
nian (F. M. W.) De anthropome- 
trische signalementen volgens Al- 
phonse Bertillon. Nederl. Tijdschr. 
v. Geneesk., Amst., 1894, 2. 4., xxx, 
pt. 1, 987-996.—Lilly (W. 8.) In 
— of hanging. Med. Rev., 
Lond., 1894, xi, 190-200. —Long (J. 
H.) Funeral customs of the world. 
Pop. Se. Month., N. Y., 1894, xlv, 
806-812.—Longman (C. J.) The 
bows of the ancient Assyrians and 
Egyptians. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1894-5, xxiv, 49-57, 7 pl.— 
Lumholtz (C.) Cave-dwellers of 
the Sierra Madre. Mem. Internat- 
Cong. Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 
100-112.—M’Guire (J. D.) Palzeo- 
lithic man. Archeologist, Waterloo, 
Ind., 1894, iii, 205-211.—McMur- 
rich (J. P.) The phenomena of fer- 
tilization, and their bearing on 
heredity. Tr. Ohio M. Soc., Toledo, 
1894, xlix, 320-331.—Mahaffy (J. 
P.) Recent archeology. Littell’s 
Living Age, Bost. , 1894, eci, 674-687. 
(Reprint: Nineteenth Cent.)—Mal- 
lery (G.) Picture-writing of the 
Americans. Rep. Bureau Ethnol. - 
1888-9, Wash., 1893,x, 25-807. Also, 
Reprint. —Mann (G.) Heredity and 
its bearings on the phenomena of 
atavism. Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc., Ed- 
inb., 1893, 125-147.—Manouvrier. 
Cranes néolithiques de la Chapelle- 
sur-Crécy-en-Brie. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 844- 
347.— Maori sketches. Catholic 
Mission, Lond., 1894, ix, 65-68.— 
Mariages (Les) consanguins et les 
dégénérescences. Arch. d’anthrop. 
crim., Lyon, et Par., 1894, ix, 166; 
481,.--Martin ( A.) Ethnographische 
Gegenstiinde aus Samoa. Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Berl., 1894, 95.—Mason (0. T.) 
Aboriginal American mechanics: A 
study in the history of technog- 
raphy. Mem. Internat. Cong. An- 
throp. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 69-83.— 
Mathews (R.H.) Rock paintings 
by the aborigines in caves on Bulgar 
Creek, near Singleton. J. & Proc. 
Roy. Soc. N. South Wales, 1893, 
Sydney, 1894, xxvii, 353-358.—Mat- 
thews (W.) Some illustrations of 
the connection between myth and 
ceremony. Mem. Internat. Cong. 
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Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 246- 
251.— atyas (L.) Aus dem Volks- 
glauben der Schwaben von Solymar 
u. Szent-Ivin. Ethnol. Mitt. a. 
Ungarn, Budapest, 1893, iii, 162-165. 
—Mauclaire (P.) et Bois. Kctro- 
dactylie et syndactylie; mains et 
pied fourchus. Bull. Soc. 
de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 123-158.— 
Meakin (J. E. B.) The Morocco 
Berbers. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1894-5, xxiv, 1-14.—Meeh (C.) Vo- 
lummessungen des menschlichen 
Korpers und seiner einzelnen 
Theile in den verschiedenen Alters- 
stufen. Ztschr. f. Biol., Mtiinchen 
u. Leipz., i894, n. F., xiii, 125-147, 
| diag.— Mercer (H. C.) The dis- 
covery of an artificially flaked flint 
specimen in the quaternary gravels 
of San Isidro, Spain. Mem. Inter- 
nat. Cong. Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 
1894, 61-68, 1 pl.--Merkens (H.) 
Das Hochzeit-Heulbier im Brohl- 
thal. Am Ur-Quell, Wien, 1894, v, 
154.—Michaut. Du pied préhensile 
chez le Japonais et l’Annamite. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1894, 
4, s., v, 241-254.—Mies. Ueber 
einige seltene Bildungen am a 
schlichen Schidel. Cor.-Bd. d. 
deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
etc., Miinchen, 1893, xxiv, 105-109. 
Maasse und anatomische 
Merkmale Havelberger Schiidel 
nebst einem Vorschlage zu einem 
neuen Verfahren, den Schiidel-Inn- 
raum mit Wasser zu messen. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1894, 257-270.—Milli- 
kin (M. ) The proposed castration 
of criminals and sexual perverts. 
Cincin. Lancet-Clinic, 1894, n. s., 
xxxili, 185-190. —Mingazzini (G.) 
Contributo alla craniologia degli 
alienati. Atti d. Soe. rom. di an- 
Roma,1893-4, i, 87-145.—Mitra 
(S. C.) On some superstitions re- 
garding drowning and drowned 
rsons. J. Anthrop. Soc. 
ay, 1894, iii, 253-266. 
the ceremonies performed by pi 
Kabirpanthi Mahants of the Saran 
District, on their initiation as 
Chelds and on their succession to 
the Mahantship. Jbid., 266-269. 
Further notes on the Chowk 
Chanda, and the Panchami Vrata. 
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Tbid., 270-274.— Mivart (St. G.) 
Critical remarks on the theories of 
epigenesis and evolution. Science 
Progress, Lond., 1894, i, 501-508.— 
Modigliani (K.) e I. Danielli. 
Crani ed ossa lunghe di abitanti 
delVisola d’Engano. Arch. per 
Vantrop., Firenze, 1893, xxiii, 401- 
435, 3 pl. "Montes (E. ) The an- 
tiquity of the civilization of Peru. 
Mem. Internat. Cong. Anthrop. 
1893, Chicago, 1894, 95-99.—Mont- 
gomery (H.) Pre-historic man in 
Utah. Archeologist, Waterloo, Ind., 

1894, ii, 227-234.— de Mortillet 
(G.). Cachettes de Age de bronze 
en France. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 

de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 298-340. 
Station paléolithique sous- 
marine du Havre (Seine-Inférieure). 
Ibid., 370-381. — Munkaesi (B.) 
Ueber die heidnische Religion der 
Wogulen. Ethnol. Mitt. a. Un- 
garn, Budapest, 1893, iii, 124; 
181.—Nadaillac (Marquis). Arche 

ological discoveries in the old con- 
tinent. Archzologist, Waterloo, 

Ind., 1894, ii, 265-274.— Nicke 
Die Criminal-Anthropologie, 
ihr jetziger Standpunkt, ihre ferne- 
ren Aufgaben und ihr Verhiilt- 
niss zur Psychiatrie. Irrenfreund, 

Heilbr., 1894, xxxvi, 33-43. — 
N ehring (A.) Die angebliche Ver- 
wendung von Biiren-Unterkiefern 
zum Zerschlagen von Knochen. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1894, 255-257.—Neo- 
Lamarckian (A) theory of evolu- 
tion. [Rev.] Nature, Lond., 1894, 
1, 445-447.—Newell (W.W.) Ritual 
regarded as the dramatization of 
myth. Mem. Internat. Cong. An- 
throp. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 237-245. 

—Okamoto (R.) [Body weight 
and height of the Japanese babies. | 

Tokyo med. Wehnschr., 1894, No. 

839, 3-6.—Ottolenghi 1S.) et G. 

Bruni. Applicazione dell’antropo- 
logia criminale nelle istruttorie pe- 
nali. Scuola > Roma, 1894, 

iv, 241-247.—Papai(K.) Der Holz- 
bau der Palovzen. Ethnol. Mitt. a. 

Ungarn, Budapest, 1893, iii, 141- 
147.—Parry (F.) The sacred sym- 
bols and numbers of aboriginal 

America in ancient and modern 

times. Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., N. 
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Y., 1894, xxvi, 163-207.—Peck (G. 
A.) The survival of celestial super- 
stitions. -Chautauquan, Meadville, 
Pa., 1894, xix, 751-754.—Peet (S. 


D.) Sabseanism or sky worship in 
America. Am. Antiquar., Good 


Hope, Ill., 1894, xvi, 217, 2 pl. 
Secret societies and sacred 
mysteries. Mem. Internat. Cong. 
Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 176- 
198.—Perkins (G. H.) Archzeolog- 
ical researches in the Champlain 
valley. Ibid., 84-91.—Perrier du 
Carne. Sculptures et gravures du 
dolmen du Trou-aux-Anglais. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1894, 4. s., 
vy, 347-351.—Phené (J. S. D.) The 
tumuli of Hampshire as a central 
group of the tumuli of Britain. 
Mem. Internat. Cong. Anthrop. 
1893, Chicago, 1894, 117-119.— 
Piette (E.) Races humaines de la 
période glyptique. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 381- 
394.—Pitt-Rivers (A. H. L.) Ex- 
cavation of the South lodge camp, 
Rushmore, Wiltshire. Arch. 
Nat. Hist. Mag., Devizes, 1894, 
XXxvii, 206-222, 3 pl. —Pitzorno (M. j 
Intorno ad aleune varieta ossee. 
Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 1893, 
xxiii, 367-391, 1 pl. —Polakowsky 
(H.) Die Indianer der Republik 
Costa-Rica, speciell die Guatusos. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1894, 70-76.—Pon- 
chon (A.) Memoire sur les refuges 
qd’ Herleville, Canton de Chaulnes 
(Somme). Bull. Soe. d’anthrop., 
Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 254-258.—Popoff 
(M.) [Heredity (from a biological 
point of view)]. J. med. i hig., 
« harkoff, 1894, i, no. 2, 82-105.— 
Porter (F. H.) Notes on the folk- 
lore of the mountain whites of the 
Alleghanies. J. Am. Folk Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1894, vii, 105-117.— 
Preyer (W.) Das Lebensrithsel. 
Deutsche Rey., Stuttg., 1894, 99-103. 
Handschrift und Charak- 
ter. Zur Physiologie und Psycho- 
logie des Schreibens. Deutsche 
. Rundschau, Berl., 1894, xx, 262-294. 
—Rademacher (C.) Die germa- 


nischen Begriibniss-Stitten zwisch- 
en Sieg und Wupper. 
deutsch. Alterthumf., Berl., 
vy, 


Nachr. ti. 
1894, 
Ray (8. H.) The lan- 
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guages of the New Hebrides. J. & 
Proc. Roy. Soc. N. South Wales 
1893, Be 1894, xxvii, 101 ; 469. 
—Regalia Sulla fauna ‘della 
“grotta dei Se ” (Is. Palmaria, 
Spezia); nota paleontologica. Arch. 
per l’antrop., Firenze, 1893, xxiii, 
257-366, 1 pl. ’_Regnault ( F. ) Su- 
ture lacrimo-ethmoidale. Bull. Soc. 
@anthrop. de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 
413-419.—Reinach (S.) La crete 
mycénienne. Anthropologie, Par., 
v, 407-415. —Richardson (C. 
H.) Observations among the Came- 
roon tribes of West-Central Africa. 
Mem. Internat. Cong. Anthrop. 
1893, Chicago, 1894, 199-207.— 
Riggs (S. R.) Dakota grammar, 
texts, and ethnography. Contrib. 
N. Am. Ethnol., Wash., 1894, ix, 
Xxxiii, 289 p. —Résler (E. ) and w. 
Belck. Arc hiologische Thatigkeit 
im Jahre 1893 in Transkaukasien. 
I. Das Grab Schuscha Nr. 4. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1894, 213-241.— 
Rouby. Desaliénés criminels ayant 
les apparences de raison. Arch. de 
Panthrop. crim., Par., 1894, ix, 338- 
350.—Rubbens (C.) Le dieu indien 
Civa. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1894, 4. s., Vv, 456-458.— Schiffer 
(B. W.) Zur Volkkunde _paliisti- 
nischer Juden. Am. Ur-Quell,Wien, 
1894, v, 159..-Schlémann. Die 
Malepa i in Transvaal. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1894, 64-70.—Schrader (F.) Géo- 
graphie anthropologique de Eu- 
rope; les iles du Nord-Ouest. Rev. 
mens. de l’Kcole d’anthrop. de Par., 
1894, iv, 137-149.—Schwalbe (G.) 
und W. Pfitzner. Varietiiten-Sta- 
tistik und Anthropologie. Morphol. 
Arb., Jena, 1893-4, ili, 459-490.— 
Senf ‘F.) Germanisch oder sla- 
visch? Arch. f. Anthrop.,Brnschweg., 
1893-4, xxii, 353-369.—Sergi (G.) 
Le variet’ umane: principe e me- 
todo di classificazione. Atti d. Soc. 
rom. diantrop., Roma, 1893-4. i, 17- 
74. Se vi sono donne di 
genio. Ibid., 1893-4, i, 167-182.— 
Shinn (M ilicent Washburn). Notes 
on the development of a child. 
Part I. — Calif. Studies, Berke- 
ley, 1894, i, 89-178.—Sirena (S.) 
anatomo-patologiche 
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sul cadavere di un gigante; contri- 
buto alla macrosomia e sifilide ere- 
ditaria tardiva. Riforma med., Na- 
poli, 1894, x, pt. 2, 783-786.—Sny- 
der (J. F.) An Illinois ‘‘ Teocalli.” 
Archeologist, Waterloo, Ind., 1894, 
li, 259-264. Some anthropological 
facts about the Japanese. Japan 
Weekly Mail, Yokohama, 1894, 
xxii, 49.—Some Iroquois Indian le- 
gends. Theosophist, Madras, 1894, 
xv, 628-633.—Somerville (B. T.) 
Ethnological notes on New Heb- 
rides. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1894, xxiii, 363-393.—Spatuzzi ( A.) 
I caretteri etnografici della popola- 
zione napoletana ed il risanamento 
igienico, economico e morale. Gior. 
di med. pubb., Napoli, 1893, xxiv. 
310; 321.— Sprenger (R.) Die 
Wurzel des Lebens. Am Ur-Quell, 
Wien, 1894, v, 143.—Stevenson 
(MatildaC.) The Sia. Rep. Bureau 
Ethnol. 1889-90, Wash., 1894, xi, 
3-157, 35 pl. A chapter of 
Zuni mythology. Mem. Internat. 
Cong. Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 1894, 
312-319.—Stevenson (Sara Y.) An 
ancient Egyptian rite illustrating a 
phase of primitive thought. Jbid., 
298-311. —‘Sully (J.) Studies of 
childhood. Pop. Sc. Month., N. 
York, 1894, xlv, 577-588.—Sum- 
mers (W. R.) Bantu notes and 
vocabularies, No. 2. Comparative 
tables and vocabularies of Lange, 
Songe, Mbangala, Kioko, Lunda, 
ete. Collected by W. R. Summers, 
edited by Heli Chatelain. Bull. 
Am. Geog. Soc., N. Y., 1894, xxvi, 
208-240. —Swynnerton (F.) On 
some rude stone implements from 
Back-bay, Middle Colaba, Bombay. 
J. Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 1893, iii, 
189-197, 1 pl.—Tarde (G.) Les 
crimes de haine. Arch. de l’an- 
throp. crim., Par., 1894, ix, 241- 
254.--Tarde (M.G.) Human aggre- 
ag and crime. [Transl.] Pop. 

. Month., N. Y., 1894, xlv, 447- 
459.—Thomas (C.) Report on the 
mound explorations of the Bureau 
of Ethnology. Rep. Bureau Eth- 
nol. 1890-1, Wash., 1894, xii, 27- 
730 pp., 42 pl.—Tille (V.) [Studies 
on the people; on proverbs. Bohe- 
mian people.] Cesky Lid, Praze, 
1894, iii, 201-210.—Tooker (W.W.) 
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Roger Williams vindicated; or, an 
answer to ‘“‘A keyhole for Roger 
Williams’ key.’? Pub. of the R. I. 
Hist. Soe., Providence, 1894, n. s., 
ii, 61-67.—von (A.) Neuere 
Beitrage zur Reform der Kraniolo- 
gie. Internat. Monatschr. f. Anat. 
u. Physiol,, Leipz., 1894, xi, 297; 
360 ; 369; 1 pl. Der paleo- 
lithische Fund aus Miskolez und 
die Frage des diluvischen Menschen 
in Ungarn. Ethnol. Mitt. a. Un- 
garn, Budapest, 1893, iii, 117-124. — 
Toulouze (I.) Découverte d’une 
sépulture de l’époque néolithique 
au village de Saint-Mammiés (Seine- 
et-Marne). Anthropologie, Par., 
1894, v, 416-419.—Treichel (A.) 
Zungentibungen aus Preussen. II. 
Am Ur-Quell, Wien, 1894, v, 144- 
148.—Turner (L. M.) Ethnology 
of the Ungava district, Hudson Ba 

Territory. Rep. Bureau Ethnol. 
1889-90, Wash., 1894, xi, 159-350, 
8 pl—Van Hamel (G. A.) La 
criminalit’ femminile in Olanda. 
Scuola positiva, Roma, 1894, iv, 274- 
279. La criminalité femi- 
nine aux Pays-Bas. Arch. d’an- 
throp. crim., Lyon, et Par., 1894, 
ix, 385-391.—de Varigny (H.) Re- 
cherches sur le nanisme expéri- 
mental; contribution 4 l’étude de 
Vinfluence du milieu sur les orga- 
nismes. J. de l’anat. et physiol., 
ete., Par., 1894, xxx, 147-188.— 
Vauvillé (O.) Enceintes, habita- 
tions et poteries usuelles de l’époque 
gauloise. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop., 
Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 258.—Vergara 
Plores (L.) Un craineo de indfgena 
boliviano. Actes Soc. scient. du 
Chili, Santiago, 1894, iv, 18-32, 1 
pl.—Verneau (R.) Cranes préhis- 
toriques de Patagonie. Anthropolo- 
gie, Par., 1894, v, 420-450.—Veth 
(P. J.) De leer der Signatuur. In- 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 
1894, vii, 75; 105. De Man- 
dragora: Naschrift op het tweede 
hoofdstuk der Verhandeling over 
de leer der signatuur. Ibid., 199- 
205.—Virchow (R.) Die heutigen 
Probleme der anthropologischen 


Alterthumsforschung. Cor.-Bl. d. 
deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
ete., Miinchen, 
79. 
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phischer Gegenstiinde aus Russisch- 
und Chinesisch-Turkestan, Sibi- 
rien, der Mongolei und China. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl , 1894, 59-64. 
Ueber den vermeintlichen Sopho- 
kles-Schiidel und itiber die Grenze 
zwischen Anthropologie und Ar- 
chiologie. Ibid., 117-125.—Volk 
(E.) Cache finds from ancient village 
sites in New Jersey. Mem. Inter- 
nat. Cong. Anthrop. 1893, Chicago, 
1894, 140-142, 2 pl—Wadia (P. D. 
H.) Folklore in Western India. 
Indian Antiq., Bombay, 1894, xxiii, 
160-164.—Waldeyer. Ueber die 
Wulstbildungen am  Menschen- 
schiidel sowie tiber anthropolo- 
gische Verschiedenheiten in der 
Bildung der Fligelfortsitze des 
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